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Various ; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, , 
And pleas’d with novelty, may be indulged. 
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BIOGRAPHY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LIFE OF COMMODORE EDWARD PREBLE. 


Commovore Epwarp PREBLE was born August 15, 1761,in 
that part of Falmouth in Casco bay whichis now Portland in the state 
of Massachusetts. His father was the honourable Jedidiah Preble, 
who was a brigadier-general under the governmentof the Massachu- 
setts bay ; and after the revolutionary war began, a member of the 
eouncil and senate. He died in the year 1783, aged 77. 

Edward Preble from early childhood discovered a strong dispo- 
sition for hazards and adventures, and a firm, resolute, and perse- 
vering temper. Possessing an athletic and active frame, he delight- 
¢d in exertion, and particularly in sporting with a gun, in which he 
displayed superior skill. His constitution, naturally robust, was cor- 
roborated by this athletic exercise.* 


= ad 
— 





* The Editor anxiously hopes that the candid and accomplished scholar, 
and the generous and partial friend, who has so admirably acquitted himself 
in recording the exploits of the gallant Preble, will forgive a brother for the 
exercise of a brother’s privilege. With all the diffidence of virgin modesty, 
we have ventured, in the present instance, under the sanction of a liberal per- 
mission, to vary our author’s phrase. The Biographer is not ignorant of the 
Editor’s partiality to the Roman idiom ; and, for the choice of one word, we 
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His father, with a view to a college education and liberal profes- 
sion for his son Edward, placed him, at a suitable age, at Dummer 
academy, Newbury, then under the care of the late Mr. Samuel 
Moody, a celebrated teacher. Here he was employed in Latin and 
other studies, and though the bias of his nature to action and enter- 
prise proved an overmatch for the attractions of literature and se- 
dentary occupation, his time at school yielded valuable fruit. The 
correctness and propriety of expression in his letters and orders, 
the quality and cast of his conversation, and the general resources 
of his mind showed him indebted to early culture as well as to the 
opportunities he enjoyed from much intercourse with the world 
and his standing in society. He doubtless with others experienced 
the benefit of having a preceptor who made it his care and gratifi- 
cation to discover and fan the spark ‘of honourable ambition in the 
minds of his pupils. He was particularly attentive to their charac- 
teristic individual traits; and fond of viewing them on the most fa- 
vourable and indulgent side. He was struck with the marks ofa 
fearless invincible spirit in Preble; and though aware of its disad- 
vantages and hazards to its possessor, was disposed in this instance, 
accompanied as it was with ingenuous feelings and a disdain of all 
baseness, to regard it as a prognostic of good. A single anecdote in 
illustration we venture to record, trusting that none of our readers, 
young or old, will receive it in ill part, or think it capable of any 
evil use. The good preceptor, with a dear love for his pupils, was 
liable sometimes to gusts of passion, portentous in appearance, 
though commonly harmless in effect. On one occasion, our hero 
in an encounter with a schoolfellow, had given a blow, which co- 
vered his face with blood. On the boy presenting himself in this 





appeal to the good taste of Mr. Hume, who, by the by, was rather more ad- 
dicted to the use of the Gallic, than of the Latin construction. In the initial 
chapter of his History of England, the first and fairest of his productions, 
when describing the despotism of the druids over the consciences of the ab- 
ject populace, he concludes the paragraph in the following manner: “Thus 
the bands of government, which were naturally loose ameng a rude and tur- 
bulent people, were happily corroborated by the terrors. of Superstition.” 
Moreover; the word occurs repeatediy in the Ramblers; and who will dare 


to deny the authority of doctor Jounson? 
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plight in school, and announcing Preble as the author of his mis- 
fortune, the master’s ire was raised to a tempest—seizing the fire- 
shovel, he sprung towards the offender, and aimed a blowat his head ; 
which, however, he took care should just escape on one side of his 
mark and fall on the desk. He repeated the motion, bringing down 
‘his deadly weapon on the other side with the utmost violence. The 
boy never changed his attitude or countenance, sitting perfectly 
-erect and looking calmly at the assailant. The latter, from being 
pale and quivering with rage became instantly. composed, and turn- 
ing away exclaimed “that fellow will make a general.” Against the 
wishes and hopes of his father Edward persisted in that predilection 
for the sea whiclry he had always shown; and leaving school after 
two or three years, he entered on board a ship. His first voyage was 
to Europe in a letter of marque, captain Frend. On their return, 
they had a severe time on the coast through head winds and ex- 
treme cold. The young sailor was conspicuous for his activity and 
usefulness in this trying exigence. 

About the year 1779 he became midshipman in the state ship 
Protector, 26 guns, commanded.by that brave officer, John Forster 
Williams, who has always spoken with emphasis of the courage and 
good conduct of Mr. Preble, while in his ship. 

On the first cruise of the Protector, she engaged off Newfound- 
land, the letter of marque Admiral Duff of 36 guns. It was a short 
but hard fought action. The vessels were constantly very near and 
much of the time along side, so that balls were thrown from one to 
the other by hand. The Duff struck, but taking fire about the same 
time, she in a few minutes blew up. Between thirty. and forty of 
her people were saved and taken on board the Protector, where a 
malignant fever soon spread and carried off two thirds of captain 
Williams’s crew. He returned to an eastern port, and landing his 
prisoners and recruiting his men sailed on a second cruise. Falling 
in with a British sloop of war and frigate, the Protector was captur- 
ed. The principal officers were taken to England, but Preble, by 
the interest of a friend of his father, colonel William Tyng, obtain- 
ed his release at New-York and returned to his friends. 

He then entered as first lieutenant on board the sloop of war 
Winthrop, captain George Little, who had been captain Williams’s 
second in command in the Protector, had scaled the walls of his pri- 
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son at Plymouth, and with one other person escaping in a wherry 
to France, took passage thence to Boston. 

One of Mr. Preble’s exploits, while in this station, has been often 
Mentioned as an instance of daring courage and cool intrepidity not 
less than of good fortune. He boarded and cut out an English arm- 
ed brig of superior force to the Winthrop lying in Penobscot har- 
bour under circumstances which justly gave the action great eclat. 
Little had taken the brig’s tender, from whom he gained such in- 
formation of the situation of the brig, as made him resolve to attempt 
seizing on her by surprise. He run her along side in the night, hav- 
ing prepared forty men to jump into her dressed in white frocks, to 
enable them to distinguish friend from foe. Coming close upon her 
he was hailed by the enemy, who, as was said, supposed the Win- 
throp must be her tender, and who cried out, “you will run aboard” 

. -~He answered, “I am coming aboard,” and immediately Preble 
with fourteen men sprung into the brig. The motion of the vessel] 
was so rapid that the rest of the forty destined for boarding missed 
their opportunity. Little called to his lieutenant “will you not have 
more men?” “No,” he answered with great presence of mind anda 
loud voice, “we have more than we want; we stand in each other’s 
way.” Those of the enemy’s crew who were on deck chiefly leaped 
over the side, and others below from the cabin window and swam to 
the shore, which was within pistol shot. Preble instantly entering 
the cabin found the officers in bed or just rising: he assured them 
they were his prisoners and that resistance was vain, and if attempt- 
ed, would be fatal to them. Believing they were surprised and mas- 
tered by superior numbers they forbore any attempt to rescue the 
vessel andsubmitted. The troops of the enemy marched downto the 
shore, and commenced a brisk firing with muskets, and the battery 
opened a cannonade, which, however, was too high to take effect. In 
the mean time the captors beat their prize out of the harbour, ex- 
posed for a considerable space to volleys of musketry, and took her 

in triumph to Boston. 

Lieutenant Preble continued in the Winthrop till the peace of 
1783. This vessel is acknowledged to have rendered eminent ser- 
vice by protecting our trade near our shores, and picking up a great 
number of the small privateers which issued from the British ports 


fo the eastward. 
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From this period the flag of our nation began to be displayed in 
every sea, and her ships to visit every mart in both hemispheres. 
Mr. Preble was a ship master in successive voyages, to various 
places, near and distant. 

In the year 1798, the accumulated injuries and insults of the 
rulers of France awakened a spirit of resistance in the people and 
government of this country. The president uttered a loud call for a 
navy and obtained a hearing. That class of our statesmen and citi- 
zens, who had always thought a maritime force an indispensable in- 
strument both of defence and negociation, and who had often before 
pleaded for it in vain, embraced the occasion to begin the good 
work. In this and the following year, fifteen frigates, una about 
twelve other vessels of war were built and commissioned. It was 
fortunate for the prosperity and usefulness of this iniant estabiish- 
ment that many of the naval heroes of the revolution, who had been 
accustomed to maritime warfare, were of an age to be employed in 
the service, and acknowledged the claim of their country to the 
benefit of their experience. 

Of the five first lieutenants first appointed Mr. Preble was one. 
In the fall and winter of 1798-9 he made two cruises as comman- 
dant of the brig Pickering. The next year, 1799, he received a 
captain’s commission, and the command of the frigate Essex of 36 
guns. January 1800, he made a voyage in her to Batavia, whither 

he was sent with captain James Sever in the Congress to convoy 
our homeward bound trade from India and the East. 

The day after leaving port, a snow storm came on, and they 
parted from the three vessels under convoy out. On the 12th, ina 
heavy gale, he lost sight of the Congress. She unfortunately was 
dismasted and obliged to put back. The Essex pursued the voyage 
alone, after waiting a suitable time at the Cape of Good Hope to see 
if the Congress would come up, she sailed for Batavia. Before and 
after arriving at Batavia, captain Preble made two cruises of a fort- 
night each in the streights of Sunda. In June he took under convoy 
home fourteen sail of American merchantmen, valued at several 
millions of dollars. He was separated from them in a tremendous 
gale off the bank of Lagullos—but most of them rejoined him after- 
wards at St. Helena, and were protected till they were considered 
out of danger. He met few cruisers of the enemy. He gave keen 
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chase to a French corvette from the Isle of France, which he would 
have overtaken, but the wind dying away, she escaped by means of 
her sweeps. He arrived at New-York near the end of the year. He 
had been sick on the* voyage, and failed in health exceedingly after- 
wards. Being appointed to the Adams for the Mediterranean, he 
was too feeble to take command and was obliged to resign her to 
captain Campbell. 

In the year 1803 he was sufficiently recovered to enter again 
upon duty. At this time he commenced a career in which he ac- 
quired great honour; and exalted the character and evinced the im- 
portance of our infant navy. 

In May of that year he was appointed to the command of the 
frigate Constitution, then lying in Boston, which he was instructed 
ie to get ready for sea. In June he received orders to take charge of 
ie the squadron destined to act in the Mediterranean, as soon as it 
! should be prepared; consisting of seven sail, viz. The Constitution, 
* ib | 44 guns; Philadelphia, 44, already on the station; Argus, 18; Siren, 
16; Nautilus, 16; Vixen, 16; Enterprise 14. This force was com- 
mitted to his direction for the purpose of protecting effectually the 
commerce and seamen of the United States against the Tripolitan 
cruisers on the Atlantic ocean, the Miditerranean, and adjoining 





seas. 
The president in his message to congress, October 3, of this 
t year, says “The small vessels authorised by congress with a view 
; to the Mediterranean service have been sent into that sea, and will 1 
be able more effectually to confine the Tripoline cruisers within . 
their harbours and supersede the necessity of convoy to our naviga- c 
tion in that quarter. They will sensibly lessen the expenses of the . 


service the ensuing year.” It would seem that the views of the ad- . 


ministration respecting this armament were limited to a constant a 
t] 
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blockade before Tripoli, as a substitute for convoys to our merchant- 
men. The commodore, however, hoped to give the. bashaw other 
reasons for desiring peace with the United States besides those he tl 
would find in the obstruction of his harbour, by carrying the war 
into his palace and the streets and houses of his capital. ” 
ty 
th 
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The secretary of the navy, in announcing to captain Preble his 
appointment, observes, “ Reposing in your skill, judgment, and bra- 
very, the highest degree of confidence, the president has deter- 
mined to commit the command of this squadron to your direction, 
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To a gentleman of your activity and zeal for the public service, to 
command your most strenuous exertions, I need only inform you 
that your country requires them.” 

Commodore Preble accepted this trust with unfeigned pleasure. 
By a judicious and spirited exertion of this force, small as it was, 
and apparently insufficient for any brilliant exploit in such a war- 
fare, he hoped not only to effect the immediate object of his com- 
mand, but to secure public favour to our military marine, and to 
earn laurels for himself and his associates. He made welcome the 
chance given him of adding to the proof already existing that if love 
of money and commercial enterprise, are thought to be the only 
strong traits in the American character, it is because our local situa- 
tion and the nature of our policy deny us the means of earning glory. 
“ T am fully aware,” says he in his answer, “ of the great trust and 
high responsibility connected with this appointment. The honour 
of the American flag is very dear to me, and [ hope it will never 
be tarnished under my command.” He felt responsible to his im- 
mediate superiors. He also felt responsible to his own high sense 
of reputation as a commander, to the advocates of our naval esta- 
blishment, and to his partial friends, who were anxious he should 
be tried in some “ enterprise of pith and moment.” He considered 
that he was to do well and more than well; more than would ordi- 
narily be expected, to distinguish himseif and his companions, if 
the field should be opened, by gallant adventure and bright achieve- 
ment. Such an issue of his command, he imagined, would inter- 
est national pride as well as policy in the maintenance and patronage 
of a maritime force. It would help the cause of those pairiots who 
wished our nation in our disputes, not only with the African govern- 
ments, but others, to unite with all possible moderation in councils 
and discussions, a readiness to use our resources with energy where 
they could be used with effect. It is no more than justice to com- 
modore Preble, in giving a sketch of his life and character, to say 
that these were his sentiments and feelings on this occasion. 

At this time, our situation with respect to Morocco and Tunis, 
was critical, and in respect to Tripoli had been hostile for more than 
two years. The American administration had proposed to adopt 
the same policy towards these powers as that submitted to by most 
of the governments of Europe ; that is, to give them presents, or 
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annuities, in conformity to their prejudices and habits, but to make 
an occasional display of force in their seas, with a view to keep 
down their demands and expectations. The former part of the sys- 
tem, however, had been practised upon at least till after the year 
1798 without the aid of the latter. The opposition in congress to 
the building of vessels of war till that period, withheld from the 
government the means of employing force to lessen the amount or 
secure the effect of presents. 

Great sums had been paid in specie and articles of war, espe- 
cially to Aiziers. The new bashaw of Tripoli, who had deposed 
his elder brother, wishing to gratify his subjects—thinking to sell 
his friendship to us at a high rate, and perhaps expecting the co- 








operation of one or more of the African governments, sent out his 
cruisers against our trade. The United States squadrons, first un- 
der commodore Dale, and next under commodore Morris, had 
furnished protection to our commerce and seamen by convoys ; and 
had annoyed Tripoli by blockading her principal cruiser in Gibral- 
tar, and by attacking and dismantling another. Still the bashaw 
had not received such an impression of our ability and determina- 
tion to make the war distressing to him, as to be inclined, on admis- 
sible terms, to discontinue his piracies. “ Specks of war,” and 
symptoms of insolence in the other Barbary States rendered it im- 
portant they should have a stronger conviction of the ifigonvenience 
and danger of refusing to be at peace with the United States. The 
commanders before Mr. Preble, had urged the necessity of an in- 
crease of our force in those seas, and, if Tripoli was to be block- 
aded with effect, had recommended that a larger proportion of the 
squadron should be small vessels, who might easily relieve each 
ether. The last suggestion, not the former, appears to have been 
regarded by the government in the armament entrusted to our offi- 
cer. 

Although impatient to reach the scene of operation, he was not_ 
ready to sail with the Constitution till the 15th of August. The 
wages in the merchant service being higher than those to public 
ships, it was found difficult to get her manned at all and still more 
with native American sailors. 

On his passage to Gibraltar, he brought to and visited, 7th Sep- 
tember, the frigate Maimona, 30 guns and 150 men, belonging to 
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the emperor of Morocco. After three several examinations of 
her papers, which were fair, he dismissed her, though he after- 
wards believed she was authorised to capture Americans. He ar- 
rived at Gibraltar 12th September, and immediately found work to 
fill his hand in the position of our affairs with Morocco. Captain 
Bainbridge had, on the 26th August, captured the Moorish ship 
Mirboka of 22 guns and 100 men. This ship had sailed from Tan- 
gier August 7th. Among her papers was an order to cruise for 
Americans. It was not signed, but declared by the captain to have 
been delivered to him sealed, with a direction to open it at sea, by 
Hashash, governor of Tangier. She had taken the American brig 
Celia, captain Bowen, which was then in company, and which cap- 
tain Bainbridge retook and restored tothe owner. The lastof May 
captain Rogers had detained the Mishouda, a Tripolitan vessel un- 
der Morocco colours. She had a passport from the American con- 
sul, with aeserve for blockaded ports. She was taken attempting 
to go into Tripoli, which captain Rogers, in the John Adams, was 
known to be blockading. On board her were guns and other con- 
traband articles not in her when she received her passport ‘at Gib- 
raltar; also 20 Tripoline subjects taken in at Algiers. The appear- 
ance was that she had been taken under the imperial flag for the 
purpose of being restored to our enemy. The emperor denied au- 
thorising fife attempt of the Mishouda, and said if she was given up 
the captain should be punished. The governor Hashash on learn- 
ing the capture of the Mirboka, at which time the emperor was 
absent, declared she acted without authority, and that war was not 
intended.» At the same time her captain certified that this gover- 
nor gave him his orders. Hashash was, and continued to be in the 
confidence of Muley Soliman. He had said “ do what you please 
and I will support you.” 

The next day after his arrival, commodore Preble wrote to the 
consul Simpson at Tangier, desiring him to assure the Moorish 
court, that the United States wished peace with his majesty, if it 
could be had on proper terms—that he could not suppose the em- 
peror’s subjects would dare to make war without his permission ; 
but as their authority was disavowed by the governor, he should 


se : | 
punish as a pirate every Moorish cruiser, who should be found to 


have taken an American. 
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Commodore Rogers, on whom the command of the former 
squadron under Morris devolved, and who was under orders to re- 
turn to the United States with thc frigates New-York and John 
Adams, agreed to remain a few days on the station, and to join 
commodore Preble in Tangier bay, to assist in effecting an adjust- 
ment. 

On the 17th, taking into his ship the principal Moorish officers 
of the two prizes, he appeared, with the Constitution and John 
Adams, in Tangier bay, hoisting the white flag in token of peace, 
but having the men at quarters. Mr. Simpson, however, was not 
permitted to come on board, nor to write except on an open slip of 
paper ; being confined to his house, with two centinels at his door, 
by order, as was said, of the governor of Tangier. The governor 
was at Tetuan, and the emperor was absent at Fez and not expected 
for several days. 

- Another act of hostility had been done at Mogadore, by an order 
to detain all American vessels, and the actual seizure of the brig 
Hannah of Salem, Joseph M. Williams master. 

The commodore was confirmed on the propriety and benefit of 
a high tone and vigorous measures. He observes, in his commu- 
fiications to the government, “ that all the Barbary powers, except 
Algiers, appear to have a disposition to quarrel with us, unless we 
tamely submit to any propositions they may choose to make. Their 
demands will increase, and be such as our government ought not 
to comply with.”’—“ They send out their cruisers,—if they prove 
successful it is war, and we must purchase peace, suffering them to 
keep all they have taken; and if they are unfortunate, and we cap- 
ture their cruisersbefore they have taken any thing valuable, itis not 
war, although the orders for capturing are found on board; and we 
must restore all.” This he believed ought not, and need not be suf- 
fered. It was equally disgraceful and impolitic for a nation, whose 
navigation and commerce were second in the world, and whose re- 
sources of skill and courage are abundant, to allow these barbarians 
to think they might have peace on any terms they might please to 
dictate. Under these impressions he did not hesitate to use his dis- 
cretion, although specific instructions on this subject were not given, 
and follow his own ideas of what expediency and honour required, 
taking a firm attitude towards the agressor. This he would have 
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done and risked the consequences, if he had been backed by no force 
other than that of his peculiar squadron. The consent of commo- 
dore Rogers to cooperate with the two frigates under his control, 
left no room for question. Our officer believed the emperor of 
Morocco had long meditated to make war when a pretext should be 
furnished, and a prospect of impunity offered. It was essential he 
should know the system of concession was abandoned. 

Accordingly the commodore took a decided course. He gave 
orders to his squadron to bring in for examination all vessels be- 
longing to the emperor and his subjects; despatched three vessels 
to cruise off Mogadore, Salee and Zarach, and one off Tetuan, and 
entered the bay of Tangier at several times. 

That the Tripolitans might not think they were forgotten, he 
despatched the Philadelphia and Vixen to lie before Tripoli. 

The consul, Simpson, made representations to the emperor, 
who was absent, before and after the arrival of commodore Preble, 
explaining our hostile movements. The answers received were 
general, but showed that if he had authorised war, he was now pre- 
pared to disavow it; and if the orders for the capture and detention 
of American vessels had been the acts of his governor, given under 

| a general discretion, he would refuse his sanction. 
' The excessive bad weather obliged our officer to keep harbour 
in Gibraltat several days. When this permitted, he was cruising, 
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t occasionally standing in to Tangier bay. On the 5th of October, 
' when his majesty was expected, he anchored, with the Nautilus in 
, company, in Tangier bay—the circular battery at the town W. } 
7 S. 11 miles distant. Here he remained, only changing his ground 
vt once to be nearer the town, until peace was concluded. He was 
. joined in the afternoon of the 6th by the frigates New-York and 
f. John Adams. The ship was kept constantly cleared for action, and 
se the men at quarters night and day. On the 6th his majesty arrived 
om with a great body of troops, horse and foot, estimated at 5,000, who 
es encamped on the beach opposite the squadron. The consular flag 
i on shore indicating that the emperor had come and was in view of 
‘.- the ship, the commodore was careful to order the ship dressed and 
n, a salute of 21 guns, which was returned from the fort with an equal 


number, as was the salute of the other frigates in the morning fol- 
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lowing. The consul gave information, that when the emperor’s 
minister arrived the negotiation would be opened. 

A present (of bullocks, sheep and fowls) was ordered for the 

squadron, as a token of the emperor’s good will. 

“On the 8th, the emperor, with his court and a large body of 
troops, visited the beach and batteries on the bay for the purpose of 
viewing the United States squadron, when the Constitution saluted 
again with 21 guns—a compliment with which the king and court, 
as the consul reported, were very much gratified. The present 
arriving at the same time, it was acknowledged by three guns, ac- 
cording to Moorish custom. The Moorish captain of the port and 
several respectable Moors, friends to the prisoners on board, came 
off to see their friends. The following day the consul gave notice 
that the emperor had given an order under his hand and private 
seal, to the governor of Mogadore, for the release of the American 
brig detained at that place, and that Monday was appointed for giv- 
ing an audience to the commodore and consul. 

On the day assigned, the 11th, the commodore, accompanied 
by col. Lear, Mr. Morris, as secretary, and two midshipmen, land- 
ed at Tangier for the proposed audience. He believed there was 
no danger in landing; but he expressed his desire, that if he should 
be forcibly detained, the commanding officer on board would not 
enter into treaty for his release, or consider his personal safety ; 
but open a fire upon the town. They were ushered into the castle 
and the presence of the sovereign through a double file of guards. 
The commodore at the entrance was requested, according to 
Moorish custom in such cases, to dispose of his side-arms. . He 
said he must comply with the custom of his own country, and retain 
them, which was allowed. On coming into the imperial presence, 
our officer and the consul were requested to advance near the em- 
peror, with whom they conversed by an interpreter. He express- 
ed much sorrow and regret that any differences had arisen, for he 
was at peace with the United States. He disavowed having given 
any hostile orders; said he would restore all American vessels and 
property detained in consequence of any act of his governors, and 
renew and confirm the treaty made with his father in 1786.—The 
commodore and consul, on the part of the United States, promised 
that the vessels and property of the emperor should be restored, 
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and the orders of capture revoked. They proceeded to an interview 
with the minister, where the details were settled. The mutual 





stipulations were forthwith executed, the Mirboka being appraised, 
with a view to the indemnification of the captors by our government. 


The commodore received a formal ratification of the treaty of 1786, 


and a letter of friendship and peace to the president, signed by the 
emperor. 3 
Thus by the happy union of prudence and energy, seconded by 


a competent force, we escaped war with a power, from his situation 


formidable, and placed our affairs with him in a better condition 
than before the variance. 

The commodore acknowledges his obligations to his coadjutors, 
observing, “ In the whole of this business I have advised with col. 
Lear, Mr. Simpson, and commodore Rogers. Iam confident we 
have all been actuated by the same motive, the good of our country.” 


(To be continued.) 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


STORY OF AMELIA HOWARD. 


TuarF clandestine marriages are generally productive of unhap- 
piness, is an observation which the experience of every year proves 
to be just. The act of obtaining a wife surreptitiously is by many 
deemed heroic, and praiseworthy; but by none, I may venture 
to assert, but those whose minds have received an improper bias 
from unprincipled associates, or from seductive books and 
amusements. It is not surprising that a union thus secretly effected 
should often disappoint the fond and romantic hopes of the intre- 
pid adventurers. They set out in the full idea of enjoying that 
happiness which they imagine is centred in themselves ; and resolve 
to make up in love what they may lose in the good opinion of their 
friends. Hence they are very apt to overrate the passion: and, upon 
being convinced of‘error, vent their disappointment in sighs, up- 


braidings, and tears. 
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That union which is not established upon the broad basis of mu- 
tual confidence, firm affection, and inflexible virtue, can never prove 
happy. What confidence can a man place in the affection of his wife, 
when he finds that, on a slight persuasion, she could be prevailed 
upon to tear assunder those powerful ties, which duty holds to be 
inviolable? There is something in female delicacy and virtue that 
is ever averse from actions that are not. stamped with the seal of 
approbation; and it is lamentable that so many girls should be so 
blinded by passicn as not to see and know that she who oversteps 
the bounds of duty opens a door for the admission of guests, who, 
under the mask of friendship, may despoil the house, and deprive 
it of its comforts forever. 

I address this paper to those ladies who have just entered upon 
tHe theatre of life, who are yet single, and whose vivacity has seldom 
permitted them to give a serious thought on the subject of their 
future destiny. A true gentleman, young ladies, despises every ac- 
tion that originates in meanness: and there are few actions, to which 
that character will apply, more despicable than that of forming a 
family alliance in an indirect or clandestine manner. He knows and 
feels the immense importance of reputation and will make any sa- 
crifice to preserve it untarnished. Hence, if he meet a refusal to an 
honourable application, he will endeavour to obviate objections by a 
candid discussion of them; and should his arguments not be suc- 
cessful in convincing or persuading, he will retire with manly pride, 
and either postpone his overtures until a more favourable period, or 
abandcn the object of his attention. 

Fortunately for the happiness of mankind, all clandestine mar- 
riages do not terminate equally unprosperous; and instances may 
be produced wherein the parties have proved shining examples of 
conjugal tenderness and harmony. But these instances are rare, and 
do not militate against my position, which is—that a union thus ef- 
fected is dishonourable, and consequently deserving the highest 
censure. 

That repentance which comes too late, never fails to be attend- 
ed with anguish of mind, the less able to be endured the more con- 
scious we are of deserving it. And the memory of former joys seems 
to brighten in proportion as our present prospects become adverse 
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and gloomy ; as if that faculty were deputed to be the inflicter of pu- 
nishment, by contrasting what we once were, with what we now are: 
which leads to the melancholy conclusion—That we mirht have 
been happier, had we acted with more circumspection and prudence. 

Amelia Howard was the third daughter of John Howard, for- 
merly an eminent merchant of the city of Boston. Mr. Howard had 
the misfortune to lose his wife, after a happy union of ten years: she 
died, leaving behind her three daughters and one son. Amelia, 
whose history I am about to relate, was only five years old at this 
distressing period; and consequently was not sensible of the value of 
the mother she had lost. Mr. Howard being in the prime of life, 
and feeling the want of a partner to superintend the concerns of his 
household, after a lapse of fourteen months from the decease of his 
first wife, introduced a new mother to his little family. 

For some time affairs wore a very pleasing aspect, and Mr. 
Howard’s friends congratulated him on his seemingly prudent 
choice; but the period was not far distant when all these flattering 
prospects were to be overclouded, and the demon of discord was 
fated to usurp the dwelling of harmony and love. Mrs. Howard was 
possessed of an ungovernable temper, which was only calm when 














no adverse event aroused it’ into action. Such an event she was 
doomed to encounter. The children, in play, unfortunately happen- 
ed to be guilty of a misdemeanor which, in her eyes, was unpardon- 
able. She broke out into a violent rage, and proceeded to such ex- 
tremities, that Mr. Howard, to keep peace, and preserve his chil- 
dren from abuse, removed them from his house, and placed them 
under the guardianship of a maiden sister, who resided in another 
part of the city. 

Children that are taken from under the eye of their parents, are 
very apt to suffer by the change. Such was the case with Mr. How- 
ard’s; who, feeling that the yoke of bondage was removed, consi- 
dered themselves as perfectly free to act as they pleased; notwith- 
standing Miss Howard used her utmost endeavours to restrain them 
within the bounds of sobriety and decorum. 

As Amelia advanced to womanhood she gave evident tokens of 
an amiable disposition. But her education had been neglected. She 
wanted an attentive mother to instruct her m domestic duties; to 
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368 AMELIA HOWARD. 
counsel her against the snares and delusions of the world; and, in 
short, to qualify her for that sphere in life, which the fortune and 
the reputation of her father gave her a title to move in. 

Mr. Howard was a man of the world, and so taken up with its 
concerns that he neglected his duty as a parent: and, excepting 
that he liberally provided for the temporal wants of his absent chil- 
dren, seldom gave a thought with regard to their future welfare and 
happiness. From this neglect sprung a train of evils, the malignant 
influence of which he was destined to suffer; and, at a period of his 
life too, when he was the least enabled to endure them.. 

Amelia was now a woman; beautiful, lively, and engaging. Her 
company was courted by several young gentlemen of family and 
reputation; but her vivacity would not permit them to be upon more 
intimate terms with her than mere politeness allowed. 








In the same street wherein Miss Howard resided, a voung man, 
named Saunderson, kept a dry-good store. She had purchased se- 
veral small articles of him, at sundry times; but one day having 
bought a piece of muslin, he insisted upon carrying it home for her. 
She endeavoured to dissuade him from his intention, by informing 
him that her servant would save him that trouble; but finding him 
resolute in his purpose, and her entreaties in vain, she consented; 
and he walked with her to her place of residence. The next day 
Mr. Saunderson waited upon Miss Amelia to inquire concerning 
her health. Hence an intimacy commenced; and after a courtship 
of six weeks, the beautiful Miss Howard consented to elope with 
Mr. Saunderson. 

The evening for their nuptials was fixed. Saunderson had taken 
lodgings in a distant part of the city; and, in conjunction with a 
friend, had settled the plan of their proceedings. The fatal period 
arrived ; a coach was provided ; and Amelia, placing herself under 
the protection of her lover and his confidant, was hurried to a 
tavern, where, a clergyman being sent for, they were shortly united 
in the sacred bands of wedlock. 

Saunderson and his friend retired to express their joy over a 
bottle of Madeira, leaving Amelia in the chamber, wherein the ce- 
remony was performed, without one being to support her at that 
solemn and eventful period. She sat down, and leaning her head 
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upon her hand, became deeply engaged in thought. After a few 
minutes, hearing the door opened with rudeness, she turned hastily 
to learn the cause. Judge of her consternation upon beholding her 
husband and his associate so much inebriated, that it was with dif- 


ficulty they could enter the room. She started from her seat, and — 


seizing her bonnet, which was lying on the table at hand, sprang 
out of the chamber, and in an instant found herself in the street. 
Fear gave her speed—a few moments brought her to her own 
home; where, breathless, she had no sooner entered, than sitting 
down on a chair, she instantly fainted. 

It unfortunately happened that no one was in the house except 
her eldest sister; who overcome with fright, was hardly capable of 
any assistance. A dash of cold water in the face, however, brought 
Amelia to her senses; who soon quieted the alarm of her sister by 
disclosing to her the whole history of the transaction. Her sister 
reproved her in a tender manner for her imprudence; counselled 
her with regard to her present conduct; and t wu nally resolved 
that she should break off all connexion with Saunderson forever. 

The next morning the bridegroom appeared with evident to- 
kens of confusion and disgrace. He attempted to apologize for his 
base conduct by declaring that he had been deceived by the land- 
lord, who had treacherously adulterated the wine which had oc- 
casioned his intoxication. But finding his wife more resolute than 
he expected, he fell upon his knees, kissed her hand, wept, and 
made so many protestations of innocency, and vows of eternal con- 
stancy and love, that the unfortunate and gentle Amelia overcome 
by his attitude, his tears, and his intreaties, regardless of her re- 
solve, sunk down upon his bosom, and claspiong | im in her arms 
passionately exclaimed—* IT submit.” 

The sister of Amelia, concluding it would be vain to oppose 
this fresh resolve, agreed to accompany her to her new home; 
where, after giving her some good advice relative to her future 
conduct, she left her, but not without many embraces, and many 
tears. 

Mr. Howard during the above-mentioned transactions was ab- 
sent, on business, in the state of New-York, and was not apprized 
of his daughter’s imprudence until his return. As soon as he arri- 
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ved, and before he had the least intimation of the affair, he called 
at his sister’s to visit his children. Amelia, since she had attained 
her sixteehth year, had shared more of his attention than former- 
ly: for he often declared that she most resembled her mother of 
all his daughters. Judge of his astonishment, ye who are parents, 
upon being told of the disgrace of his favourite daughter. He pa- 
ced the floor for some moments in silence—his face became al- 
ternately flushed and pale; at length he sat down, and, with a 
countenance on which was depicted marks of unusual anguish of 
mind, clasping his hands, exclaimed, “ my God, is it possible !” 

Amelia now had leisure to reflect on her late conduct. Al- 
ready she had repented of her indiscretion. The thought of the 
grief which she had occasioned in a tender father filled her with 
remorse. Her seclusion from her friends, particularly her sisters, 
who were forbidden to visit her, overwhelmed her with distress. 
She consumed the tedious hours of the day, which were passed 
in the absence of her husband, in unavailing sighs and tears, At 
length, driven almost to distraction at the idea of her forlorn and 
solitary situation, she boldly resolved to cast herself at the feet 
ofher father, to implore his forgiveness, and to entreat him once 
more to bless and acknowledge her as his daughter. 

In pursuance of this determination, she reached his door, and 
having gained admittance sat down, waiting, with anxiety, his 
arrival. Mr. Howard in a few moments entered the parlour: but, 
on beholding Amelia, who was leaning upon a piano, with a hand- 
kerchiefto her eyes, walked hastily two or three times across the 
room; then, as if suddenly recollecting himself, he gave her a 
look expressive ofstern displeasure, and was just hasting outofthe 
door when she sprang from the chair, seized his hand, and cast- 
ing up her lovely blue eyes, suffused with. tears, wildly and ten- 
derly exclaimed “ My father!’ The sound of her voice, and par- 
ticularly the endearing appellation she uttered, aroused, in spite 
of the resolution of Mr. Howard, all the sensibilities of his soul; 
he broke from her, and throwing himself upon a sofa, gave vent 
to his feelings in a torrent of tears. 

After this tempest of grief had subsided, Mr. Howard told his 
daughter that he freely forgave her, and hoped she would so con- 
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duct herself in future as to merit his forgiveness. “But, my 
dear,” continued he, “I shall find it a more difficult task to par- 
don your hasband ; there is something in the manner in which he 
has obtained your hand so mean and so odious that I cannot sup- 
press an expression of contempt which his ungentlemanly con- 
duct has excited.” Mr. Howard was about to proceed, but, find- 
ing Amelia much affected at his strictures, dropped the subject; 
and, after making several inquiries respecting her place of resi- 
dence, and her mode of life, gave her his arm, and accompanied 
her to her home. 

The interview between the gentlemen, as might have been 
expected, was formal. Mr. Saunderson, in a confused manner, 
’ attempted to justify himself; but was interrupted by Mr. Howard, 
} who coldly replied, that justification at that juncture was of no 
d avail: the offence was past, and so long as he comported himself 
t with propriety as the husband of his daughter, and as a gentle- 
d man, he might depend upon his countenance and respect, but no 
ot longer, 


€ Mrs. Saunderson, at the expiration of twelve months, became 
the parent of a lovely daughter. Young women, when they mar- 
id ry, anxiously, and joyfully look forward to the period when the 
is duties of a mother will devolve upon them; and, with throbbing 
at, hearts, hail the appearance of their first-born, as a dignified per- 
d- sonage commissioned to give importance and stability to the em- 
he pire of love. w 
ra But other thoughts now possessed the mind of Amelia. For 
the some time previously to thes birth of her child, she had noticed 
ist- with concern the careless behaviour of her husband. He would 
en- frequently absent himself from home, until late at night; and, to 
ar- her tender inquiries respecting the cause, she had received cold 
pite and unsatisfactory answers. His business likewise was neglect- 
bul ; ed; and often, when he came to his meals, she could observe the 
ent traits of dissatisfaction, which all his art could not conceal. One 
day she begged him to inform her whether he had discovered 
his any thing in her conduct which caused him uneasiness; adding, | 
on- “you know, my dear, I was never obstinate, and have always 


done my utmost to contribute to your happiness. If I have 
erred, deign to admonish your wife, and she will endeavour to 
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profit by your admonition.” To this winning language, capa- 
ble of melting into tenderness the heart of any one possessed of 
the smallest share of feeling, Saunderson replied—* O the de- 
vil! don’t bother me! I am not in a humour to be cajoled with 
the sentimental cant of happiness. Go and whisper such fine 
stuff into the ear of your niggardly old father, and try if it will 
have any effect in charming his money into my pocket. How 
the devil does he think I am to support the character and ap- 
pearance of a gentleman without a dollar in my purse!” This 
was the first intimation that was given to Amelia of the state of 
her husband’s affairs. Every word was as a dagger to her heart. 
She knew not what to say in reply. And Saunderson, after mut- 
tering something, which the agitated state of her mind did not 
permit her to comprehend, left the house. 

Mr. Howard had not been as ignorant as his daughter on the 
subject of her husband’s affairs, and had observed with grief 
that he did not use much exertion to retrieve them. However, 
one day he called upon Mr. Saunderson, and spoke to him to 
this effect, “I find, sir, that you do not prosper in the world, 
and I have reason to believe that that is one cause, and I hope 
the principal one, of your seemingly indifference to business. 
That you may have no ground to reproach me with a want 
of affection for my daughter, and a want of respect for you, I 
will set you up in business, and employ my influence on your 
behalf: provided you will pledge your word of honour, that you 
will be diligent in the prosecution of it, and attentive to the care 
and prosperity of your family.” Saunderson, who did not ex- 
pect such a reverse in his favour, cheerfully complied with the 


> 


terms enjoined, and immediately went home to communicate the 

glad tidings to his wife. ’ 
Thus asa tempest was gathering over the heads of our lit- 

tle family, which threatened to involve them in impenetrable 

gloom, the wind suddenly shifted to the point of prosperity, dis- 

pelled the dark clouds of adversity, and the sun of happiness 

« looked out and smiled.” 7 
After a lapse of two years, from the birth of her first child, ) 


Mrs. Saunderson was charged with the care of a son. Her hus- 
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band had again fallen into negligence with respect to her; 
though, in consequence of the obligations he was under to his 
father-in-law, he had conducted himself with more circumspec- 
tion and cunning in business: well knowing that a vigilant eye 
marked his conduct with penetrating scrutiny. But one day, in 
an authoritative manner, he ordered his wife to prepare to re- 
move from her friends, for he had determined to reside in Phi- 
ladelphia. Thunderstruck with the unexpected intelligence, she 
requested to know what had induced him so precipitately to 
form such a plan of conduct. “ Amelia!” replied he, sternly, 
“ no objections! the next week is fixed upon for our departure, 
and nothing but heaven shall prevent us.” 

In a few days they safely arrived in Philadelphia. Amelia in 
that beautiful and flourishing metropolis was an entire stranger, 
and had not one acquaintance whose presence and friendship 
might sooth and console her amidst her afflictions. But she soon 
found that her husband was well known by a certain class of peo- 
ple, who immediately surrounded him in an obsequious manner, 
congratulated him upon his arrival, and cordially invited him to 
an entertainment which they had ordered in honour of him. 

Here it was that he found himself at home. So long as he re- 
mained in Boston the presence of his wife’s relations served as 
a bar to his inclinations, and a passion for gaming, which he had 
long secretly fostered, could not be indulged to the extent he 
wished. But now nothing conspired to oppose his fatal career. 
He was unknown, except to his old associates in vice, and his 
desires increasing in proportion to the facility of their gratifica- 
tion, he finally threw off all ‘restraint, and appeared in the eyes 
of the wretched Amelia a consummate villain. 

His house was often the place of resort of his diabolical ac- 
complices, whose conversation and behaviour were so different 
from what Amelia had ever been accustomed to, that, alarmed 
at the thought of her deplorable situation, she resolved to write 
immediately to her father, to disclose to him the whole extent 
of her sufferings, and, at the same time, to beg him to come and 
save herself and her infants from impending ruin. 
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The letter was despatched by the next post, and in due time 
arrived in Boston. Mr. Howard prepared with all expedition for 
his departure. Meanwhile an event occurred, compared with 
which all the former distress of the amiable and heart-broken 
Amelia was of small account. 

It was now the middle of December, and the season was un- 
usually inclement. Saunderson had been for two days attentive- 
ly engaged at home, in a private room, settling, as he made his 
wife believe, some important business. The night of the second 
day was, as usual, passed amongst his companions at their gen- 
eral rendezvous; and at three o’clock the next morning he re- 
turned home: but appeared much disturbed, insomuch he refused 
to go to bed, preferring to slumber in a chair near the fire. Short- 
ly after sun-rise he ordered his servant to prepare breakfast as 
soon as possible, intimating he was going to the country. But 
scarcely was the order given when a confused noise in the street 
aroused him from his chair: snatching his hat and coat he fled 
through a back door and instantly disappeared. 

The front door was silently opened by two constables, accom- 
panied with a gentleman, who entered and locked it. At this mo- 
ment Amelia was sitting in her kitchen, and was not apprised 
of the flight of her husband, nor of the admission of his unwel- 
come visitors. Her babe, who was six months old, was at her 
breast; whilst at her feet sat her beautiful little daughter, enga- 
gedin folding up her night clothes. She was so perfectly abstract- 
ed from the world, and her sorrows, by the smiles, and amusing 
actions of her infant son, that she indulged herself in those ex- 
pressions of happiness, which so freely emanated from her heart 
in the days of her prosperity: she was laughing aloud when the 
strangers approached the kitchen. Her back being opposite the 
door, at which they entered, prevented her from seeing them: 
but the precipitate flight of a cat, which was lying near the fire, 
caused her to turn around, and she started on beholding them. 
Pray, madam, said one, be not alarmed at our intrusion at this 
unseasonable hour; we merely want Mr. Saunderson. Bless me, 
Jenny! exclaimed Amelia to her servant, what can they mean? 
We mean nothing more than to inform you, madam, replied 
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another, that your husband has committed forgery ; and we must 
have him this instant, for he is in the house. Enough was said 
for the unhappy Amelia. No sooner had the word forgery esca- 
ped the officer’s lips than she fell from her chair in a state of in- 
sensibility. Jenny caught the infant as the mother was falling; 
and the gentleman, raising her up, supported her in a chair, 
whilst the constables searched for Saunderson. Not finding him, 
as they had expected, they left the hotise; and the gentleman re- 
mained to condole with Amelia, who, by his exertions, was re- 
covered‘from her swoon. He informed her that a bank-check 
had been forged, to pay a gaming debt: that his name was em- 
ployed, and that the sum was considerable. In a short time he 
left her in a state of mind much better conceived than described. 
Her husband had committed a heinous crime, and fled she knew 
not whither. She was far from her family and friends, and did not 
know where to flee for advice and succour. In short, she was des- 
titute of the means of support; and some days must elapse before 
her father could possibly reach her. To put the finishing stroke 
to her misfortunes the next day her insatiabie and unfeeling land- 
lord, hearing that Saunderson had eloped, distrained for rent; 
and obliged her to seek an asylum for herself and children in 
the house of a_neighbour. 

Amiable but unfortunate girl, hard was thy lot! Think on 
her fate ye who enjoy the comforts of life, who have homes to 
shelter, and friends to protect you; think on Amelia Howard, 
the daughter of a gentleman of fortune and independence, once 
the delight of the young, and the admiration of the aged, redu- 
ced to the humiliating condition of a beggar, and in an incle- 
ment season, stripped of her all, forced upon the charity of a 
stranger. 

The neighbour, to whose house Amelia went, was a benevo- 
lent and tender-hearted woman. She endeavoured to calm her 
mind by assuring her that all would yet be well; and was so ve- 
ry attentive that Amelia’s sorrows were not a little alleviated 
thereby. | 

Mr. Howard, at the expiration of a fortnight from the flight 
of Saunderson, arrived in Philadelphia. His journey .had been 
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protracted to an unusual length by the badness of the roads; but 
more especially by the delicate state of his health, which had 
been for some time on the decline. It is useless to attempt a de- 
scription of his feelings on being informed of the deplorable 
situation of his daughter, or their affecting interview. Let it 
suffice to say that as soon as he was recruited from the fatigues 
of travelling he took her and her children back to Boston: but 
not before he had returned a thousand thanks to the neighbour, 
whose benevolence, and motherly attention, they had so sensibly 
experienced. Ba 

Saunderson after lurking about Philadelphia for some time, 
entered, in the disguise ofa sailor, on board a vessel bound 
for Havanna, from which place he never returned. 

Amelia on her arrival at Boston was taken very ill. The re- 
peated shocks her constitution had received were too powerful 
to be effectually resisted: though, for a while, by calling into ac- 
tion all the energies of her mind, she sustained the load of af- 
flictions with patience: and did not yield to the destroyer until 
nature could lend assistance no more. After a lingering illness 
of six months, this amiable sufferer breathed her last in the arms 
of her affectionate and sorrowful sister. 

Such was the fate of Amelia Howard. ‘May this recital of her 
misfortunes warn the young and inexperienced against the de- 
lusions of passion, and the wiles of the insidious; and if ever an 
intemperate desire of pleasure, or happiness, should urge 
them to slight the precepts of Prudence, may Reflection point 
out to them the path of Duty, from which, if they once wander, 
the mazes of Error may preclude their return. 
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_ RHETORIC—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

| LECTURE IX, 

On the construction and proper recitation of the various species of verse, the cor- 
rect application of the poetical pauses, and the means of producing the three 
great objects of poetical numbers, Melody, Harmony, and Expression. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having addressed to you a lecture upon each of the essential 
principles of correct Elocution, a clear Articulation, Accent, Em- 
phasis, Quantity, Pause, Tone, Looks, and Gesture, I now pro- 
ceed to state to you the proper application of them collectively, in 
the reading and recitation of the different species of verse. 

The different species of verse, or poetical composition, may be 
arranged under twelve different heads :-—viz. 

1. The Epic Poem, and Drama, 

« Lyric Poetry, including the different species of Ode and Song, 

. The Elegy, 

The Pastoral, 

. Didactic Poetry, 

. The Poetical Epistle, 

- Descriptive Poetry, 

. Allegorical Poetry, 

9. Fables, 

10. Satire, 

11. The Epigram, 

12. The Epitaph. 

I shall give a short definition and exemplification of each of 
these species. 

And first of Epic Poetry. 

“ The Epic Poem,” says the celebrated Dr. Blair, “is universal- 
ly allowed to be of all poetical works the most dignified, and at the 
same time the most difficult in execution. To contrive a story 
which shall please and interest all readers, by being at once enter- 
taining, important, and instructive; to fill it with suitable incidents, 
to enliven it with a variety of characters and descriptions; and 
throughout a long work, to maintain that propriety of sentiment, 
and that elevation of style, which the epic character requires, is 
unquestionably the highest effort of poetical genius.” 

VOL. III. 3B 
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Epic, in its etymology from the Greek word és, narrative, has 
its name from being the verse best adapted to lengthened narration; 
and being for that reason fitter for heroic poetry, or a poem con- 
taining some great action achieved by a hero, has obtained the title 
of heroic verse. “* The Epic Poem,” says Dryden, “is peculiarly 
calculated to delineate the manners, and the Dramatic the passions 
of men.” 

English epic or heroic verse is a prosodial measure, consisting 
of five iambic feet, though to relieve the ear from an uninterrupted 
uniformity of accent other feet are occasionally introduced. Such is 
English epic verse without rhyme. The measures formed by rhyme 
are either couplets or what were formerly called staves; for which 
modern use has substituted the Italian word stanza. Among coup- 
Jets, sometimes the triplet is introduced, or three lines rhyming to- 
gether. The epic or heroic stanza is a combination of verses vary- 
ing in number, and in the disposition of the rhymes, according to 

















the poet’s fancy. 

Rhyme is the invention of the barbarism of the middle ages, 
and is still retained by all the polished nations of Europe. It is of 
great service to bad poets, for it conceals many imperfections both 
in thought and expression. But it is a diminutive ornament in the 
higher kinds of composition, and has for that reason been discon- 
tinued by almost all English epic, dramatic, and descriptive poets. 
In gay and sprightly works, however, it is not without some merit; 


it adds a degree of surprise to the sentiment, by the ingenuity dis- 
played in the choice of the rhymes. It renders the composition — 


more musical and curious to common ears, and therefore augments 
its praise ; and it communicates a brisk and lively air to the words, 
by disclosing unexpected resemblances in their sounds, 

Whatever is great, magnanimous, or sublime, is the object of 
epic poetry. The capital parts to which an epic poem requires 
particular attention, are divided, by Aristotle, and after him by all 
judicious critics, into the action or fable, the manners or characters, 
the sentiments and the style. The three principal epic poems in 
the English language, one of which is translated from the Greek, 
and the other from the Latin, are the Iliad of Homer, the Eneid of 
Virgil, and the Paradise Lost of Milton. A discussion of their re- 
spective merits would be foreign to the object of these lectures; 
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suffice it'to say that they are the most finished productions of the 
epic muse. Episodes, or incidents connected with the principal 
action, but contributing neither to advance nor retard it, are consi- 
dered as great beauties. They give variety to the scenery and re- 
lieve the mind from too intense attention to the principal object of 
the poem, The family scene in the sixth book of the Iliad, is of 
this nature; for by Hector’s retiring from the field of battle to visit 
his wife, the Grecians had opportunity to breathe, and even to turn 
upon the Trojans. The descent of A:neas into ‘hell does neither 
retard nor advance the catastrophe of the poem; and therefore, not 
being part of the principal action, is an episode. The allegory of 
Sin and Death is very finely introduced by Milton in his Paradise 
Lost. 

In all the great epic poems unity of action is sufficiently evident. 
The subject of the Aneid is the establishment of Aneas in Italy. 
From the beginning to the end of the poem, this object is ever in 
view, and links all the parts of it together in full connection. The 
return and re-establishment of Ulysses in his own country, consti- 
tutes the subject of the Odyssey. That of Milton, the expulsion of 
our first parents from Paradise. The subject of the Iliad, is the an- 
ger of Achilles, and the consequent battles between the Trojans and 
Grecians. Cumberland’s Calvary and Klopstock’s Messiah are 
epics of similar merit to those already mentioned. “ The former” 
says a late judicious critic, “is a work imbued with the genuine 
spirit of Milton, and therefore destined to immortality; though it has 
not yet met with the attention it so justly merits. "Tis a poem which 
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for grandeur and sublimity of design and execution will assuredly 
rank high in the estimation of the critic, and to those who combine 
religious fervour, with poetic enthusiasm, afford delight of the most 
exquisite relish.” 

Such being the sublimity and dignity of the epic poem, the 
manner of reading or reciting it should be accommodated thereto, 
varying the tones and expression with the changes of scenery and 
character, though always preserving a gravity and dignity of man- 
ner. 

Dramatic poetry, according as it is employed upon the light 
and the gay, or upon the grave and affecting incidents of human 
life, is divided into two forms, Comedy or Tragedy. The latter 
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has always, and justly, been considered a more dignified. species 
than comedy, inasmuch as the high passions, the virtues, the 
crimes and the sufferings of mankind, are more interesting and 
important than their humours, their follies, and their pleasures, 
Terror and Pity are the great instruments of the one, Ridicule the 
sole instrument of the other. There is no very. essential differ- 
ence between tragedy and the epic; for in both the same ends are 
proposed, viz: instruction and amusement; and in both the same 
mean is employed, viz: the imitation of human actions. They 
differ only in the manner of imitating: epic poetry employs nar- 
ration; tragedy represents its facts as passing in our sight: in the 
former the poet introduces himself as an historian; in the latter he 
represents his actors and never himself. 

The difference regarding form only, may be thought slight; 
but the effects it occasions are by no means so: for what we see 
makes a deeper impression than what we learn from others. A 
narrative poem is a story told by another, facts and incidents pass- 
ing upon the stage, come under our own observation; and are be- 
sides enlivened by gesture and action, expressive of many senti- 
ments beyond the reach of language. “ It does very well,” says 
Brydone, in his Tour through Sicily and Malta, “ to see shows, 
but their description is of all things on earth the most insipid: for 
words and writing convey ideas only by a slow and regular kind of 
progress; and while we gain one we generally lose another; so that 
the fancy seldom embraces the whole; but when a thousand objects 
strikes you at once, the imagination is filled and satisfied.” 

Besides tragedy, dramatic poetry comprehends comedy and 
farce. These are sufficiently distinguished from tragedy by their 
general spirit and strain. While pity, terror, and the other strong 
passions, form the province of the tragic muse; the chief, or rather 
sole instrument of humorous comedy and farce is ridicule. 

In the re@ital of mere narratives, of descriptions, and of argu- 
mentative or persuasive discourses, the reader, or speaker stands 
in the place, and speaks in the person of the writer; but in the re- 
hearsal of conversation pieces, he must diversify not only his mode 
of reading or reciting, in conformity to the subject, but also in con- 
formity to the character. Thus the same narrative and description, 
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if spoken by different personages, must be differently recited. Will 
it be said, this is to require the reader to be an actor, and to assume 
the different characters of the scene? Not at all. A reader is not re- 
quired to wear a hump on his back with king Richard, nor a great 
belly with Sir John Falstaff. Nor is he required to saw the air 
with his hands, to make faces, to laugh, to cry, nor indeed take 
any one step in order to make the hearer think him a person of the 
drama. Any attempt of this kind would be ridiculous; for, speak- 
ing successively the language of the whole dramatis persone, he 
cannot impose himself on the imagination of the auditor for either. 

So far, however, as language and sentiment are concerned, the 
reader may, and it is requisite that he should, observe the distinc- 
tion of situation and character. The same sentiments ought not 
only to be delivered differently by different personages; but to be 
delivered variously in various circumstances and situations. 

Poetry seems to have been among all nations, originally song 
or ode. Instrumental music also, among all nations, has been a very 
early, or perhaps an original associate of song. The odeand song 
were among the ancients synonymous terms; but with the moderns 
they are considered as different compositions; the ode being usu- 
ally employed in grave and lofty subjects, and is seldom sung but 
on solemn occasions. Its peculiar character is, that it is intended 
to be accompanied with music. Ode is in Greek the same with 
song or hymn; and lyric poetry imports, that the verses are ac- 
companied with a lyre, or musical instrument. 

The subject most proper for the ode and song, Horace has 
pointed out in a few elegant lines: 


* Gods, heroes, conquerors, Olympic crowns, 
“‘ Love’s pleasing cares, and the free joys of wine, 
*“‘ Are proper subjects for the lyric song.” 


To which may be added the various pleasures oF raral life, and 
such subjects as induce moral reflections. 

The variety of subjects, therefore, which are allowed the lyric 
poet, makes it necessary to consider this species of poetry under 
the following heads, viz. the sublime ode, the moral and festive 
ode, and the song. 
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Songs are little poetical compositions, usually set to a tune, 
and frequently sung in company by way of entertainment or diver- 
sion. The song admits of almost any subject: those generally 
chosen are love, contentment, or the pleasures of a country life; 
naval achievements, the sports of the field and drinking. Be 
the subject however what it will the verses should be easy, natu- 
ral and flowing, and contain a certain harmony, so that poetry 
and music may be agreeably united. Songs are composed in 
various measures; that most generally adopted is the stanza com- 
posed of alternately four and three feet. The style of the moral 
and festive ode should be easy: the thoughts natural, chaste and 
elegant; and the numbers various, smooth and harmonious. Of 
this description are the Sapphic ode, the Anacreontic ode; and 
the Pastoral and Elegiac ode. Of similar measures to these 
may be added sacred odes such as hymns and psalms. 

The sublime and noblest kind of odes which are distinguished 
from others, by their elevation of thought and diction, as well as 
by the variety and irregularity of their numbers are called Pin- 
daric odes, from Pindar an ancient Greek poet, who is celebra- 
ted for the boldness of his flights, the impetuosity of his style, 
and the seeming wildness and irregularity that runs through his 
compositions, and which are said to be the effect of the greatest 
art. Of this kind are Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast, Collins’s Ode 
on the Passions, and that on the popular superstitions of the 
Highlands, his Ode to Evening, Gray’s Progress of Poesy, and 
innumerable others. 

The reading or recitation of these various lyrical composi- 
tions, must be regulated by, and accommodated to the subject 
they embrace, always endeavouring to imbibe and express the 
spirit of the author, and strictly to observe that cadence and 
those tones an@inflections of voice, which the particular con- 
struction of the verse requires. 

The Elegy is a mournful and plaintive, but yet sweet and 
engaging kind of poem. It was first invented to bewail the death 
of a friend; and afterwards used to express the complaints of 
lovers, or any other melancholy subject. In process of time not 
only matters cf grief, but joy, wishes, expostulations, prayers, 
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reproaches, admonitions, and almost every other subject, were 
admitted into clegy. However, funeral lamentations and affairs 
of love seem most agreeable to its character. 

Of elegies on the subject of death, that by Mr. Gray written 
in a Country Church Yard is one of the best that has appeared 
in our language, and may be justly esteemed a masterpiece. 
“ This, had he never written another line,” says doctor Johnson, 
“would immortalize Gray.”” On the subject of love, the elegies 
of Mr. Hammond are considered the best. Monody is a species 
of elegy.in which one individual is supposed to lament the 
death of another. The celebrated monody of lord Lyttleton on- 
the death of his wife is of this kind; as is also that by Cuthbert 
Shaw. Poetry of this description should always be read or recit- 
ed with gravity, solemnity, and even sometimes with that low 
and tremulous tone of voice which excessive grief occasions. 











Pastoral poetry derives its name from the Latin word faséor, 
a shepherd, the subject of it being something in pastoral or ru- 
ral life, and the persons introduced into it as speakers are either 
shepherds or other rustics. These poems are frequently called 
eclogues, which signifies “select or choice pieces;” they are 
also called ducolics, from a Greek word which signifies a herds- 
man, 

The character of the pastoral consists in simplicity, brevity, 
and delicacy. The two first render an eclogue zatural and the 
last delightful. 

Theocritus, who lived about the time of Alexander the Great, 
is the first writer of pastorals whose works have descended to 
posterity, and he has been imitated by all his successors, parti- 
cularly by Virgil. Among the moderns, Pope, Addison, Shen- 
stone, and Phillips, are the most conspicuous, but above them 
all the Theocritus of the Germans, Gesner, who, in his Idylls, 
has “ soared with no middle flight:’”? Shenstone bearing the palm 
among English pastoral poets. 

This species of poetry should be pronounced with a simpli- 
city of manner, a softness of tone, and a serenity of countenance 
accommodated to the innocence and purity of pastoral life. 
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Didactic poetry discusses some branch of useful science, 
some beneficial art, or some system of prudential or moral con- 
duct, by which the reader may improve his knowledge, his wis- 
dom or his virtue; and it recommends the discussion of all the 
merits of imagination, and al] the charms of poetical composi- 
tion. 

The great ornaments of didactic poetry are beautiful and in- 
teresting episodes. No other species of poetry admits so much 
latitude in this article. Virgil has treated the whole theory and 
practice of agriculture, and Armstrong the art of preserving 
health. Pope has designated a serious and elegant system of 
morals, in his Essay on Man, and doctor Darwin has taught us 
with all the fervour and eloquence of true poetry, to distinguish 
between plants in the elegant strains of his Botanic Garden. 
Such poems should preserve a dignity in pronunciation suitable 
to the importance and usefulness of the subject, and should, at 
the same time, be expressed in so lively a manner, that the 
things described or inculcated may seem present to the reader’s 
view. 








We come now to the Epistolary poem, a species of verse 
suited to every subject, for as the epistle supplies the place of 
discourse, and is intended as a sort of distant conversation, all 
the affairs of life and researches into nature may be introduced. 
Addison’s letter to lord Halifax, lord Lyttleton’s to Mr. Pope 
and Mr. Phillips’s to the earl of Dorset are elegant specimens of 
this kind. 

An easy familiarity of manner, and an unaffected variety of 
tone, according to the change of subject, is here to be obser- 
ved. 

Descriptive poetry is of universal use, and affords an infinite 
variety of measure and of style, since there is nothing in nature 
which may not be described. As poems of this kind are intend- 
ed more to delight than to instruct, great care should be taken 
to make them agreeable. Descriptive poems are made beauti- 
ful by similies, properly introduced, images of feigned persons 
and allusions to ancient fables or historical facts, as will appear 
by the perusal of the best of these poems especially Milton’s 
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L’Allegro, and Penseroso, Denham’s Cooper’s Hill, and Pope’s 
Windsor Forest. That inimitable poem the Seasons by Mr. 
Thomson, notwithstanding some parts of it are didactic, may be 
also with propriety referred to this head. 

The mode of reading or reciting this kind of verse should be 
calm, animated, or depressed, in conformity to the subject, and 
always aided with a little action, which, agreeably to the atti- 
tude already prescribed, to a reader, will be chiefly with the 
right hand. | 

Allegorical poetry and fable may be connected together un- 
der one head; for an allegory is a fable or story, in which, un- 
der the disguise of imaginary persons or things, some real ac- 
tion or instructive moralis conveyed to the mind. It gives a 
boundless scope for invention, and enables the poet to give life 
to inanimate objects and to soar above all creation. 


“ The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling 
“Doth glance from heav’n to earth, from earth to heav’n; 
«* And as Imagination bodies forth 
“The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
“Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
“ A local habitation, and a name.” 
Shakspeare. 


No method of instruction has been more ancient, more uni- 
versal, and probably none more effectual than apologue or fa- 
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ble. In the first ages amongst a rude and fierce people this 
perhaps was the only method which would have been borne; 

f and even since the progress of learning has furnished other 
- helps, the fable which at first was used through necessity is re- 
tained from choice, on account of the elegant happiness of its 

manner, and the refined address with which, when well con- 

e ducted, it insinuates its moral. The fabulist has authority to 
. press into his service evéry kind of existence under heaven; 
n not only birds, beasts, insects, and all the animal creation; but 
i- flowers, shrubs, trees, and all the tribes of vegetables. Even 
mountains, fossils, minerals, and the inanimate works of nature, 
discourse articulately at his command, and act the part which 
he assigns them. ‘The.virtues, vices, and every property of be- 
VOL. IIL. 3 C 
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ings, receive from him a local habitation and a name. In short, 
he may personify, bestow life, speech, and action, on whatever 
he thinks proper. His subjects are as boundless as creation, and 
his command of them as extemsive as the range of the human 
imagination. 

The style of fable should be simple and familiar, correct and 
elegant. Of those in prose Asop’s are the most celebrated and 
well known. La Mothe, Fontaine, Dryden, Moore, and Lang- 
horne have furnished the best poetical fables. The measures in 
which they are written are various. Such also is the manner in 
which they and other allegorical writing should be read or re- 
eited, always observing a due accommodation of manner to the 
matter of which they are composed. 

Satire is a kind of poem of very ancient date. That which 
we now have is generally allowed to be of Roman invention; 
and may be distinguished into two kinds. The jocose, or that 
which makes sport withwice and folly, and sets them up to ridi- 
cule: and the serious, or that which treats them with asperity, 
severity, and acrimony. Horace isa perfect master of the first, 
and Juvenal much admired for the last. The one is facetious 
and smiles; the other Is angry and storms. The foibles of man- 
kind are the object of one, their crimes that of the other: they 
are, however, both pungent and biting. The verse in which 
they are composed should be smooth and flowing, and-the lan- 
guage manly, just, and decent. Satire levelled at individuals, 
and exposing particular characters is called lampoon. The sa- 
tires of Swift, Pope, Young, Dryden, and Butler, are known to 
every reader, and will sufficiently exemplify this species of 
composition. The manner of communicating must partake of 
its nature, and be sedate or lively as the subject requires, but 
always animated and sarcastic. 

The Epigram is a little poem, or composition in verse, treat- 
ing of one thing only; its distinguishing characters are, brevity, 
beauty, and point. Its usual limits are from two to twenty ver- 
ses, but the shorter it is, the better, and the more perfect. The 
beauty required in an epigram is a harmony, and apt agreement 
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of all its parts, a sweet simplicity and polite language. The 
point is a sharp, lively, unexpected turn of wit, with which an 
epigram ought always to be concluded. The epigram is gene- 
rally employed either in praise or satire. Of the first, the follow- 
ing is a specimen, written ona glass with the earl of Chester- 
field’s diamond pencil: 


“ Accept a miracle, instead of wit; , 
See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ.” 


The following exemplify those of the biting and satyrical 
kind. gta 
On a company of bad dancers to good music: 


** How ill the motion with the music suits! 
So Orpheus fiddled, and so danc’d the brutes.” 


And this, addressed to a bad fiddler: 


“Old Orpheus play’d so well he mov’d old Nick; 
But thou mov’st nothing but thy fiddlestick.” 


The following epigram on an enthusiastic preacher, at the 
commencement of the revolutionary war with Great Britain, who, 
in extremely hot weather, preached to a battalion of militia with 
a very ugly negro man standing behind him all the time fanning 
him, has considerable point: 


“To preach up, friend Percy, at this critical season, 
| Resistance to Britain, is not quite so civil : 
} Yet what can we look for but faction and treason, 
r From a flaming enthusiast fan’d by the devil.” 


This species of verse should be communicated in a lively, 
animated manner, and when containing any thing satyrical, with 
an acute tone, and sarcastic look. 

Lastly of the Epitaph. 

This species of poetical composition generally contains some 
. | eulogium on the virtues and good qualities of the deceased, and 
has a seriousness and gravity adapted to the nature of the sub- 
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ject. Its elegance consists in anervous, and expressive brevity, and 
‘Sometimes it is closed with an epigrammatic point. 

The following from the pen of doctor Samuel Johnson will 
prove an elegant illustration. 

Ona celebrated musician: 


“ Philips! whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangg of guilty power and hapless love; 
Rest here, distress’d by poverty no more; 

Find here that calm thou gav’st so oft before; 
Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine.” 


The following is a merry epitaph on an old fiddler, who was re- 
markable for beating time to his own music: 


“Stephen and Time are now both even, 
Stephen beat time, now Time beats Stephen.” 


There is also a species of epitaph which rejects rhyme and has 
no certain and determinate measure ; but in which the diction must 
“be pure and strong, every word have weight, and the antithesis be 
preserved in a clear and direct apposition. Such is the epitaph writ- | 
ten by Mr. Pope on a monument in lord Cobham’s garden: 


To the memory 
Of 
Signior Fido, 
An Italian of good extraction ; 
Who came into England 
Not to bite us, like most of his countrymen, p 
But to gain an honest livelihood. 
He hunted not after fame 
Yet acquired it; 
Regardless of the praise of his friends, 
But most sensible of their love: 
Though he lived amongst the great 
He neither learned nor flattered any vice. 
He was no bigot, 
Though he doubted of none of the thirty-nine articles. 
And if to follow nature 
And to respect the laws of society 
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oO ee a a 
Be philosophy, 
He was a perfect philosopher, 
A faithful friend, 
An agreeable companion, 
A loving husband ; 
Distinguished by a numerous offspring, 
All which he lived to see take good courses. 
In his old age he retired 
To the house of a clergyman in the country, 
Where he finished his earthly race, 
And died an honour and example to the whole species. 
Reader, 








This stone is guiltless of flattery ; 
For he, to whom it is inscribed, 
Was not a man, 

But a 
Grey-hound. 


This species of poetry, whether serious or satyrical should al- 
ways be read with a gravity, dignity, slowness and distinctness of ar- 
ticulation suited to its nature and application. 

These, gentlemen, are the different species of poetry, and these 
the characteristic modes of reading or reciting them. The distinc- 
tions of measure as accommodated to various subjects has been al- 
ready descantedon. Their combination in the same poem is frequent- 
ly advantageous. For instance, in Alexander’s Feast, the poet in de- 
scribing the descent of Jupiter to Olympia, and the ambition of the 
hero to imitate the god, employs the dignity of iambic measure, 
suited to the grandeur ofthe subject, and nothing can be more sim- 
ple and majestic than the expression: 


“ The list’ning crowd admire the lofty sound, 
A present deity! they shout around; 
A present deity! the vaulted roofs rebound. 
With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres.” 





The magnificence of this scene is contrasted with the revelry of 
the joys of Bacchus. The measure also is contrasted, and the poet 
how assumes the brisk trochaic. 
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“ Bacchus, ever fair and ever young, : 
Drinking joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure ; 

Rich the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain.” 


This social scene is happily contrasted with the melancholy fate 
of Darius, and both the sentiments and the versification strongly 
prompt commiseration and symputhy : 


“ He sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate, 

Fall’n, fall’n, fall’n, fall’n, 

Fall?n from his high estate 

And weltering in his blood; 

Deserted at his utmost need 

By those his former bounty fed, 

On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not one friend to close his eyes.” 


The herois next inflamed with love, and then with revenge so vio- 
lent as to rise to fury. He will burn the Persian cities, and extir- 
pate their name from the face of the earth. The violence of this 
frenzy is happily seconded by the rapidity of anapaestic measure. 

* Revenge ! revenge! Timotheus cries; 
See the Furies arise! 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high! 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods! 
The princes applaud with a furious joy; 
And the king seiz’d a flambeau with zeal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fir’d another Troy.” 

This ode dees the greatest honour to the genius of Dryden. It is 
finished in every respect in the most perfect manner; and no lan- 
guage perhaps can present any production of the kind more correct 
and proper. Such and so various are the different kinds of verse, and 
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thus powerful the expression communicated to them by a judicious 


application of the different poetical feet. The nature of the poetical 
pauses, the caesural, demicaesural, and final having been already ex- 
plained in lecture 6th, it cannot be necessary here to repeat them; 
suffice it to say, that to form lines of the first melody, the caesura 
must be at the end of the second, or of the third foot, or in the mid- 
dle of the third ; that the final and caesural pauses constitute in a great 
measure not only the melody but the harmony of verses, because 
the beauty of proportion in the members, according to these divi- 
sions, is founded in nature. 

When men express their sentiments by words they naturally fall 
into that sort of movement of the voice which is consonant to that 
produced by the emotion in the mind; and the dactylic or anapaestic, 
the trochaic, iambic or spondaic prevails, even in common discourse, 
according to the different nature of the sentiments expressed. To 
imitate nature therefore the poet in arranging his words, in the ar- 
tificial composition of verse, must take care to make the movement 
correspond to the sentiment, by the proper use of the several kinds 
of feet: and this is the first and most general source of expression in 
numbers. This is abundantly exemplified in the preceding ode of 
Dryden, in which the stanzas are composed in iambic, trochaic, or 
anapaestic verse, according to the subject expressed. As also in this 
line of Miiton, in which the vast dimensions of Satan are shown by 
an uncommon succession of long syllables, which seem to detain us 
tosurvey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed posture. 


“ $6 stretch’d oiit hiige in length thé arch fiénd lay.” 


The three great objects of poetical numbers, or the advantages 
to be obtained by restricting composition to the laws of versification, 
are melody, harmony, and expression. By the first is meant a pleas- 
ing effect produced on the ear by an apt arrangement of the consti- 
tuent parts of verse according to the laws of measure and movement. 
Melody with respect to music is produced by a single instrument, 
and is always pleasing, if the notes sounded are so judiciously ar- 
ranged as to be expressive of the sentiment intended tobe conveyed. 
Thus notes judiciously arranged in a flat key are expressive of sor- 


rowful and plaintive emotions. Those ina sharp, of gay and lively. 
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By harmony is meant an effect produced by an action of the mind 
in comparing the different members of a verse with each other and 
perceiving a due and beautiful proportion between them. Melody 
may be produced by one instrument; but harmony implies a combi- 
nation of agreeable sounds: and as this is the case in music, so it is in 
the construction and reading of verse, where the lines; whether in 
blank verse or rhyme, are discovered by the hearer to possess. the 
same length ornumber of feet. By expression is meant such a choice 
and arrangement of the constituent parts of verse as serve to illus- 
trate and enforce the thought or the sentiment of the writer. This- 
is exemplified by Milton in the beginning of his Allegro. 


Hence loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 

*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy, 

Find out some uncouth cell, 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven sing’s ; 
There under ebon shades, and low-brow’d roeks 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In heaven y’clept Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 

With two sister Graces more 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 

Haste thee, nymph! and bring with thee 

Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides.” 


Where these poetical pauses, and these essential principles of 
verse, viz. melody, harmony, and expression are attended to and 
produced, there the influence of poetic numbers must be irresistibly 
pleasing and powerful. 
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NATURAL HISTORY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A short account of the cataract of Tequendama, three degrees north of the line, 
near to the city of Santa Fé de Bogota, kingdom of New Grenada. 


Havine conversed a considerable time with a Mexican gen- 
tleman relative to the cataract of Niagara, which he, visited in 
August of last year; he entirely agreed with me that it is an 
object truly worthy of being secn. That the fatigues of the jour- 
ney were amply recompensed by a view of the romantic beau- 
ties of the shores of the Mohawk river; by the lively and cheer- 
ing sight of numerous new towns, and villages, that have arisen, 
as if by magic, on grounds, that but a few years ago were scarce- 
ly pressed, but by the feet of the wandering aborigine; by the 
expanded lakesthat frequently meet the eye like mirrors beaming 
in the midday sun; by the unexampled torrentofthe river Niagara 


itself, which rushes, whirls, and tumbles over the rocks for the 


space of half a mile, before it precipitates itself into the unfa- 
thomable gulf below; and, lastly, by the stupendous prospect of 
such an immense body of water rushing through the air the dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty feet; whose inexpressibly rapid 
motion carries the eye along in spite of every effort of resistance, 
and forms the most lively contrast with the immovable, and deep- 
ly rooted beds of stone that compose, on each side, the bounda- 
ries of the tremendous yawning chasm. 

I asked him if the southern world contained any thing equal 
to those falls? He said it did; and that he would bring me writ- 
ten proofs of his assertion. He complied with his promise, and 
put into my hands the 6th and 8th vol. of a work entitled “ Mer- 
curio Peruano,’ written in Spanish, and published in Lima. 
From No. 207 ofthe 6th vol. 27th December 1792,] have translated 
the following account of the cataract of Tequendamia, by a per- 
son who frequently visited it in his youth. I consider this won- 
derful work of nature in some manner unknown, although an ac- 
count of it was published in the year 1771, the knowiedge of it 
hasnotreachedmany. Lattribute this circumstance tothe nature of 
the work in which the description was written being more pecu- 
liarly adapted to the perusal of monks, than to any other profes- 
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sion, though even not to all of these. Such subjects belong to 
natural history, and I have no doubt that it will hold an honoura- 
ble place in that of the kingdom of New Grenada about to be pub- 
lished in Madrid, written by the eminent scholar doctor Joseph 
Celestino de Mutis. “It ismost commonly known by the name of 
the Leap of Tequendama, derived from the farm, or seat where 
it is found, which has become famous on account of this wonder, 











as scarcely any of the viceroys whom the sovereign has destined 
to the government of that kingdom, have failed to visit it. It may 
easily be supposed what numbers join in those excursions. Na- 
ture appears to have contributed to facilitate the examination of 
this her wonderful work; it being but a short distance from the 
capital, and the ground so favourable, that with all ease, and 
without risk, you may ride to the Farm in a carriage. There you 
find’a spacious and handsome country house, capable of contain- 
ing a great many people. Thence you go on horseback to the 
falls. After you have passed the river on a balsa,* and your hor- 
ses by swimming, you enter on a mountain as umbrageous, as it 
is delightful. The whole road offers the most agreeable pros- 
pects. The exquisite perfume of plants, the harmonious and va- 
ried songs of numerous birds, the delightful temperature of the 
air; and finally, every thing unites to render the jaunt most 
agreeably amusing. 

“ The cataract is about six miles from the house. Before you 
arrive at the distance of one hundred steps from it, there is a 
plain, where the declivity of the road, which is of easy descent, 
terminates. It is less than a half a quarter of a league in circum- 
ference; of a circular from, and skirted with trees, whose eleva- 
ted tops form natural umbrellas, that shelter you from the sun, 
and even from the rain. In this rural spot, itiscustomary to grati- 
fy the appetite by partaking ofa repast; to which, every thing 
around seems to invite you. Hence you go down to the falls 
on foot, amidst trees as heretofore; when after a few steps you 


Ee 





* Balsa is a raft or float made of large rushes and gourds, which the In- 
dians propel by paddling with their hands ; their bodies being partly in the wa- 
ter. | 
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are suddenly struck with a dazzling light occasioned by the small 
particles of water reduced to vapour by their concussion on the 
rocks. The father Alonzo de Zamora speaking of the river of 
Bogota, which forms the cataract, says, “ With the impetus that 
the compressed waters of the river descend, they come dash- 
ing by innumerable cliffs covered with beautiful trees, and 
sweeping over rocks, flow rapidly on, until they are precipitat- 
ed down the famous Leap of Tequendama, celebrated as one of 
the wonders of nature. Confined to a single channel, it is pro- 
pelled as water poured out of a pitcher, forming a portion of a 


circle, which is said to be two hundred and twenty fathoms in - 


height, with as frightful a noise as those of the Nile are said to 
make. It falls into a beautiful basin, that is more than a league 
in circumference. Generally it cannot be seen very late in the 
day, because the fall of such a vast body of water forms mists 
that embarrass the sight. But in the morning it is delight- 
fully entertaining, for the fluid in passing through the air 
is divided into minute particles, on which the rays of the sun 
produce many rainbows. These, in the basin, add further to its 
beauty. Our admiration is augmented by the prodigious walls 
of stone, that art could not have rivalled in regularity. Their 
heights are every where covered by towering, and leafy trees, 
filled with beautiful flowers of various kinds. A natural Paradise 
inhabited by different species of birds, who mingle their songs 
to celebrate this wonderful work of nature.” 

The following more accurate account, and measurement of 
Tequendama, was made by the colonel-commandant of the roy- 
al corps of artillery, Don Domingo Esquiaqui, and sent with the 
plan of the falls, to the king of Spain, in 1790, from the same 
work No. 272, 11th August 1793, vol. 8th. 

“ From the surface of the river above, to the first shelf, five 
fathoms.* From the first, to the second shelf, thirty-nine fath- 
oms. From the second, to the bottom of the dasin, eighty-nine 
and a half fathoms. Total, 133 and a half fathoms. From which 
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* This must have been measured by the French foot, as it then agrees with 
the corollary. 
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; a 
deduct the depth of the basin, from the surface of the water, twen- 
ty fathoms; which Jeaves the height of the falls,from the natural 
bed of the river above, to the inferior current, where it flows in 
the valley; one hundred thirteen and a half fathoms. From this 
statement, it indubitably appears that our fall of Tequendama, 
is the most beautiful and stupendous cataract yet known in the 
world; and that the writers who have described it, have justly ap- 

“plied to it the title of a wonder.” 

Corollary. | 
Spanish feet. 
Cataract of the Cohoes near Albany state of New-York 75 
Do. Niagara (including the upper contiguous rapid) 184 
Do. Terni—in the road to Rome 350 
Do. Tequendama in the river Bogota 933 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


_. AN ORATION 


ON THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF MEMORY, DELIVERED AT NASSAU- 
COLLEGE, PRINCETON, ON THE EVENING PRECEDING THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF 1809, BY GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS, OF PENN- 


SYLVANIA. 


In the choice of a subject for the present exercise, recurring to 
all that I had read, and thought, and heard, I was naturally led to a 
consideration of Memory itself, as a source of pleasure or of pain. 

Through the medium of a mild and benevolent temper, one po- 
et bcholds in Memory nothing but its fleasures ; while ancther, un- 
der the influence of a sad and sombre habit, contemplates nothing 
but its fais. Dazzled by the illusicns of sentiment, or fascinated by 
the charms of verse, the nobler attributcs of memory have been 
overlooked. The affections common to humanity, instead of the 
qualities peculiar to the individual, have becn selected for its opera- 
tions; and the resulting dispensations of pieasure, or of pain, have 
been referred to a fhysica/, rather than to a moral cause. 
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But in the ordinary retrospect of life, the subjects of memory 
are the same to the good and the bad, to the weak, and the wise. 
Every man is capable of the sensations, which arise from dis- 
appointed hope, or gratified ambition; from the loss of friends, or 
the triumph of enemies; from the frolics of youth, or the solici- 
tudes of age. To attribute therefore the pleasures and the pains of 
memory to such sources, is only to recognize the universal law of 
nature. But when memory is considered as a more/ agent, discrimi- 
nating between the effects of virtue and of vice, it will be found, 
that. the virtuous cannot feel its pains, nor the viciows enjoy its 
pleasures; for the good man meditates upon the past, with the 
never failing solace of conscious rectitude ; while the only atten- 
dant upon the bad man’s remembrance, is an anxious, though in- 
effectual, wish to forget. 

Memory, in its mere mechanical application, as a depositary of 
knowledge, or as a tablet of events, is, certainly, one of the most dis- 
tinguished faculties of the mind. But the capacity, in which it be- 
comes the efficient minister of conscience, renders it far more in- 


‘teresting to mankind, than all the acquirements of science, or all the 


enjoyments of sense. In the disposition of ¢émey Providence, inse- 
parably, mingles with the fresent, a reflection upon the fast, and 
an anticipation of the future ; rendering existence forever depen- 
dant, for its weal or its wo, on the thought of what It has been, or 
of what it may be. The same impartial wisdom, invariably connects 
the hope of bliss, with the recollections of desert, and fear of evi, 
with the compunctions of iniquity. Hence arises the moral in- 


fiuence of memory; for man convinced that wealth and power, 


that genius and learning, do not, in themselves, constitute freace 
of mind, will the more readily be induced to act well, that he may 
think well; or, in other words, will learn to be good, in order to be 
happy. | 

It is, then, not the fossession, but the employment, of Fortune’s 
eifts; not the refutation, but the exercise, of virtue and of talents, 
that must supply the memory with its stores of pleasure and of 
pain. Enter the temple of Fame,and of the heroes and statesmen, 
the philosophers and poets, whose deeds and works are consecrated 
there, mark how many lived to elory, how few to happiness. 
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The conquests of 4lexander rendered his name immortal; but 
a reflection upon his follies and his vices, rendered his existence 
wretched, 

The accomplished Caesar, at the summit of his ambition, blush- 
ed for the arts, by which his military popularity was attained; groan- 
ed beneath the weight of the guilty motives that formed, and that des- 
troyed, the association of the first triumvirate ; and when he passed 
the Rubicon, left the happiness of the man, with the fidelity of the ci- 
tizen, behind. 





Was Bacon 
“ The wisest, brightest, meanest, of mankind !”— 


Was Bacon happy? His intellectual powers adorned and impro- 
ved the world; but the feelings of moral depravity debased and ago- 
nized himself. | 

From the venerable Homer of Greece, to the polished Horace of 
Rome; from the garrulous Chaucer, to the dissolute Savage ; the 
splendid catalogue is rather to be regarded as a memorial of genius, 
to excite admiration, than as a commemoration of worth, to com- 
mandesteem. For poets, proverbially anirritable race, have too gene- 
rally preferred the allurements of fancy, to the admonitions of pru- 
dence. The sweetest bard that ever sung, has, however, exquisitely 
portrayed the désperation of a mind, oppressed with guilty fecollec- 
tions. | 

When Macéeth is told by his physician, that the fair associate of 
his crimes, is 

—* Not so sick, as she is troubl’d, 


“ With thick-coming fancies, that keep her 
“From her rest ;”— 


With what feeling does he exclaim! 


—“Cure her of that! 
** Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 
“ Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
*“ Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
“And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
“*Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff, 
' “Which weighs upon the heart.” 








\ 
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‘And being answered ; 


—“ Therein the patient 
“‘ Must minister to himself:” 


He exclaims in bitterness of anguish, 
“Throw physic to the dogs—Pill none of it!” 


But, pass from the temple of Fame, to the shrine of Virtue, and 
there trace the moral influence of memory, upon the illustrious vo- 
taries that surround it. 

When Socrates raised the poisoned chalice to his lips, every eye_ 
streamed; every bosom throbbed; every tongue faultered ;—but 
his own! The consciousness of innocence, rendered him insensible 
to the persecutions of injustice, while the remembrance, that he 
had dived the dest, enabled him to die, the happiest, of mortals. 

Aristides was requested to inscribe his own name upon the shell 
of banishment, by a stranger, who remarked, “ I am tired of hearing 
him called the just,” and smiling complacently, the Athenian sage 
complied. Memory, presenting an ample source of consolation 
against the rigours of the Ostracism, taught him to forgive the 
ungrateful levity of his countrymen, and to anticipate, with confi- 
dence, the period of their returning justice. 

But why multiply examples, when, for every purpose of illus- 
tration, it may be, exultingly, asked, what, in all the worldly posses- 
sions, in all the sensual gratifications, of mankind, can be compared 
with the treasures, which a career of active benevolence accumula- 
ted for the meditations of a Howard ; or a life of exalted patriotism, 
bestowed upon the memory of a Washington. 

The moral influence of memory, which tends to make indivi- 
duals better and happier, tends, also, to improve the condition of 
society. So far as it deters from the commission of crime, or impels 
to the practice of virtue, the consequence is obvious. But the moral 
influence of memory arises as well from what is ejected, as from 
what is retained. The philanthropy which is employed in the con- 
ferring of benefits, is not more important, in the scale of mental feli- 
city, than the charity which is exercised, in the forgiveness of inju- 
ries. Nor is the absence of envy, malice, and revenge, less essential 
to the pleasures of remembrance, than the fresence of truth, justice, 
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and generosity. Hence it is, that the chastened memory operates up- 
on ftassions, as well as upon frincifiles ; meliorating the manners as 
well as the dispositions of individuals. And whatever forms and con- 
stitutes the characters of individuals, will form and constitute the 
character of the society, to which they belong. The versatility of 
Greece, the constancy of Rome, and the ferfidy of Carthage, were 
national characteristics derived from the personal characters of the 




















individuals, that composed the respective nations. And in modern 
story without dwelling upon the distinctions, which the arts, the 
arms, the pride, and the prejudice of Europe have produced, let the 
hope be cherished, that a love of liberty and of justice will forever 
signalize the American name. 
Upon this disquisition (however brief and imperfect) a hint will 

readily be taken, for applying to the important subject, the test of 
personal experience ; and for deriving from it, a lesson of personal 
improvement. Throughout the departments of society; in all the 
pursuits of public, or of private, life; by the rising, as well as by the 
passing, generation; the moral influence of memory, must, inevita- 
bly, be felt either in the participation of its pleasures, or in the suf- 
ferance of its pains. The suggestions of memory can neither be si- 
lenced, nor eluded.. The inflexible, but faithful, monitor, can convert 
the music of unmerited applause, imto grating sounds of irony and re- 
proach ; or make the calumny which wounds the ear of Innocence, 
fall light upon the heart. It is alike, active in the bustle of a crowd, 

and in the sequestration of sclitude—whether we are exposed to the 
effulgence of the midday sun; or shrouded in the darkness of the 

midnight hour. Nay, when nature (seeking the renovation of corpo- 

real strength) seems to extinguish ail her mental fires; in the appar- 
ent torpor of sleep, andin the mere fiction of a dream ; memory (par- 
don a repetition of the allusion) can fill with thorns the pillow of a 
Richard, to probe him to the quick; or scatter down on Cato’s Led, 
that he may know, how 

“Soft are the slumbers of the virtuous man!” 

Will itnot, then, be just and wise, by an early and a constant care, 
to cultivate the memory, as an intellectual paradise ;—in which what- 
ever is good, shall be planted, as with an angei’s hand; and from 
which whatever is evil, shall be excluded as with an angel’s sword? 
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Acting upon this system, the indulgence.of the affections common 
to humanity, may be honourably united, with an observance of the 
principles inculcated by virtue: the plains of Princeton (famed in 
martial story) shall be traversed by many a veteran, with the fondest 
recollections of patriotic worth: Andthesonsof Vassau must forever 
associate in remembrance, even the inamimate objects of the colle- 
priate scene, with a consciousness, a grateful consciousness, of the 
blessings of education. 
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Mr. O.pscHooL, 

I am happy to find that a portion of your elegant miscellany 
will be devoted to agriculture, and other branches of rural eco- 
nomy, and that while the dulce forms so agrecable a portion of 
the work, the wéz/e will not be forgotten. 

Every invention that tends to the improvement of our domes- 
tic manufactures deserves to be encouraged. Our farmers, our 
dairy women in particular will be gratified in being presented 
with an improved Cheese Press for which Mr. Betts of the East- 
ward who is the inventor has obtained a patent, as it combines 
a well regulated pressure with compactness of form, i it promises 

to supersede all the. awkward contrivances in use for the pur- 
pose: it is worthy the attention and will no doubt receive the pa- 
tronage of our intelligent farmers and industrious housewives. 

Two upright posts 4/4 are connected at a suitable height by 
a plank B of a proper width to form a scat, and by a strengthen- 
ing brace C above; a perpendicular rod D and cross piece £ 
forming a T reversed pasges through the connecting piece; on 
one side of thé rod is a row of teeth /, the ends of the cross 
plece moves in a groove G on each side; a small cog-wheel H 
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operates on the teeth; its axis is supported under the brace by 
iron straps; it terminates with a head J; on this axis Is also fas- 
tened a wheel, having anumber of pins zé7 near its rim project- 
ing in a horizontal manner; the lever A, the end of which is 
notchéd, so that by altering the position of the weight Z the de- 
gree of pressure may be varied, is not fastened to the axis, but 
turns on it, and is confined by the head; when used, the end of 
the lever is brought towards the person, raised, and rested on 
the next pin above. 

The manufacture of cheese within the last ten or fifteen years 
has greatly increased. The following facts, taken from the trea- 
sury statements, show the rapid progress of this interesting 
branch of our domestic manufactures. 

In 1792 the cheese exported was only 125925 Ib. 

In 1802 it amounted to 1332224 Ib. 

Nor has the quantity only been attended to, the quality is al- 
so improved: in many of the States cheese is now made ofa 
very superior kind, and but little encouragement is wanting to 
render it equal to the best of the English. 

Cc. 








TRAVELS IN FRANCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER LXXIV. 


SHORTLY after leaving Blois, we entered upon the embankment 
which protects the low grounds from the overflowings of the Loire. 
It is about twenty-five feet wide on the top, rising very gradually 
to an elevation of fourteen or fifteen feet above the level of the cul- 
tivated land; it lies on one, or the other side of the river, or on both, 
according to the situation and extent of the low grounds, which are 
every where in a state of the highest cultivation. Wherever they 
terminate and the high land commences, it is generally by a slope 
sufficiently gentle to be also in cultivation, and, for the most part, in 
vineyard; there are some vines also in the low grounds which are 
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trained from tree to tree, as in Lombardy. These last afford good 
grapes, I am told, but the wine they produce is of an inferior qua- 
lity. The care of the embankment is by no means left to the indi- 
vidual over whose land it passes, and whose possessions it protects ; 
it is a general concern, and being by far the greater part of the way 
the high road of the country, it is kept up and repaired by the pro- 
fits of the different turnpikes. The earth which was necessary for 
the construction of this useful work was generally taken from the 
outside in dry seasons, and there are sluices at certain distances for 
letting off any great accumulation of rain water. 

Amid a number of ancient castles on the left bank of the river, 
we were struck with the appearance of Chaumont; it stands upon a 
low but rugged rock, and overlooks a little town, which it seems to 
command and to protect. Chaumont is the property of a gentleman 
who has preferred to become an American citizen and to live in 
New-York. It would have cost me a struggle to have exchanged 
the castle of my ancestors, and such a castle in so fine a country for 
the narrow streets, the musquitos, and the docks, and the yellow 
fever of New-York. But I can conceive that the difference of go- 
vernment to one who has a family growing up may very possibly 
supersede every other consideration. The site of Chaumont, which 
was besieged and taken by Henry H of England some five hundred 
years ago, called our attention to the history of that great prince, 
and the more so, as we were Now passing through the provinces 
which formed his hereditary dominions as heir of the ancient house 
of Plantagenet, when blinded by interest and ambition, just as a man 
might be in these latter times, he thought himself fortunate in con- 
tracting a marriage with the heiress of Guyenne, who disgraced 
and tormented him by her improper conduct, and by her jealousy, 
and excited his sons to acts of perfidy and rebellion against the most 
eenerous and indulgent of fathers. 

The best maxims for the government of human life might surely 
be derived from history. Henry II, the greatest and wisest monarch 
of his time, so distinguished for his abilities in peace and war, whose 
character both in public and private life was, with very few excep- 


tions, without a blemish, and who possessed every accomplishment 
both of body and mind which could render a man either estimable or 
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amiable, sinking under the disgrace of a dishonourable peace, op- 
posed by his children, deserted by his favourites, and retiring to die 
in an obscure castle, affords a striking lesson of the versatility of hu- 
man affairs. I have often thought that lord Lyttleton’s account of 
the last moments of this great monarch’s life was as pathetic a pic- 
ture as is to be found in history, and that it ought to weigh with the 
reader in favour of one of the dullest books that was ever written. 
We passed through Amboise, and took a hasty look at the ex- 
terior of the ancient castle where Charles VIII was born, and which 
is connected with some important events in the history of France. 
We saw Chanteloup far upon our left, and could distinguish the 
column which Monsieur de Choiseul erected during his exile in 















































honour of those who came to visit him. No individual before the 
revolution ever united so much power in his own person as Mon- 
sieur de Choiseul, being at one time at the head of the three great 
departments of the army, the navy, and foreign ‘affairs. From this 
world of business, this torrent of human affairs, the transition to the 
tranquillity of rural life must have been painful, and it was wise in 
him to think of amusing himself by the pursuits of agriculture. I do 
not Imagine, however, from what I heard as I passed, that his pro- 
‘ficiency in farming was ever very great or very profitable ; his no- 
ble cow-house and well-established dairy, which Young speaks so 
highly of, could not, it seems, supply the household with milk, and 
Chanteloup was sold after his death to pay his debts. 

To the castles of the former nobility, which are spread along the 
river, there were now added, as we approached Tours, a number of 
comfortable houses, which bespoke the prosperous trade of that 
ancient city in better times, and there began also to be seen some 
singular habitations scooped out of the soft rock which must have 


formed the banks of the river, in days of yore, before it had made 
for itself so deep a channel. The chimnies to these are opened 
through the rock, and smoke is frequently seen to rise amdist 1 


horses and cattle, who are thus grazing on the top of a human habi- 
tation. These cavern houses are gencrally inhabited by the class of 
labourers, and afford others the facility of having very cool and dry 
cellars at a trifling expense. We shortly after passed the ruins of the 
venerable and once wealthy and distinguished monastery cf Marmon- 
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tice, and entered Tours over a noble bridge of fifteen arches, which 
leads into one of the handsomest streets we had ever seen in France. 
The houses are of hewn stone, their fronts have a uniform appear- 
ance, and there are side pavements for the accommodation of foot 
passengers. All that heaven has ever bestowed upon man was once 
to be enjoyed in this fine country. But their manufactories, which 
formed a principal source of their prosperity, are gone to decay, and 
the overplus of what the earth, in its utmost fertility produces, but 
suffices a livelihood and the means of paying taxes. In walking about 
the town I saw nothing that looked like opulence or prosperity, and 
the playhouses which we attended in the evening, was the very em- 
blem of wretchedness. I could not have imagined that I should find 
a theatre in one of the handsomest towns of France, in comparison of 
which, the playhouse over the old beef-market at Newport might 
be called’a splendid place. The cathedral, which you may have seen 
a description of in some book of travels, and which wasonce distin- 
guished for a profusion of Gothic ornaments, and revered as a place 
of peculiar sanctity, was defaced and defiled with the most profligate 
ingenuity during the revolution. The workmen employed upon this 
iniquitous occasion are said to have received nearly thirty thousand 
livres as wages, and the government is now expending more than 
twice that sum to restore this ancient place of worship as much as 
possible to its former appearance, 

Tours is known in history as the birth-place of Agnes Sorcel, 
who, with all her frailties, is said in an epigram made upon her by 
Francis I, to have rendered more service to France than the prayers, 
in all probability, and the mortifications of a whole convent of 
nuns could. , 

It was at Tours that Louis XI dragged on the last period of his 
wretched life, the horrors of which have been described by his his- 
torian, Comines, with so much truth and simplicity. He had trifled 
with oaths and promises, had oppressed his subjects, and put num- 
bers to death, on every frivolous pretence ; he had exercised his in- 
genuity too in the invention of such instruments of torture, as might 


best prolong the sufferings of those, who were the peculiar objects 
of his vengeance, and he now felt the full force of all the enormities 
he had committed, with the additional mortification of being exposed 
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to the insolence and rapacity of a physician, whom he did not dare 
to dismiss. On leaving Tours we took a last look at what remains 
of Marmontice, which once belonged to the Benedictines. Those 
good fathers, who like all of their order, were distinguished for the 
sanctity of their lives and for their erudition, here lived in the cen- 
tre of a great estate, which they cultivated to advantage, whilst the 
growing ornaments of their church, and their various buildings en- 
couraged artists of every denomination ; their hospitality and charity 
consoled every wanderer in distress, and their charity relieved the 
poor. It does not appear that the lands which were once their pro- 
perty are better cultivated, or the revenue arising from them put to 
a better use than formerly, and as to the peor, they are now left to 
Providence. The nation meanwhile has received no benefit whatso- 
ever from this sacrilegious confiscation. The purchase money in 
assignats when paid into the treasury after a year’s credit was not 
equivalent to more than 10 or 15 pounds sterling, whilst the lead 
alone from the roof of the church and of the other principal buildings 
sold for upwards of twelve hundred pounds. Our road was now entirely 
confined to the embankment, and as the low grounds were in some 
places of no great breadth, we had an opportunity of examining se- 
yeral of the cavern houses as we passed along; they are in some 
places, where the cliff recedes sufficiently as it ascends, in tires one 
above the other, and it then sometimes happens, that the smoke of 
one man’s habitation rises up in the midst of his neighbour’s garden. 








Our first day’s journey, and it was a very short one, brought us to the ' 
house of Monsieur Du Vau de la Fariniere, towhom we were particu ‘ 
larly recommended by his son, whom I had been so happy as to be- i 
come acquainted with at Geneva, and we had the pleasure of being h 
received in an ancient castle like fooking mansion, on the banks of a 
the Loire in Touraine, with the same hospitality we should have ex- - 
perienced in Carolina or Virginia. Our host was far advanced in es 
life: he had been living during the whole of the revolution upon the - 
confines of the country which was the seat of civil war, and had suf- wi 
fered from the exactions of both parties. In common with many pa 
other parents he had been compelled by a law, in the highest de- ca: 


gree unjust, to sell property in order to pay achild’s portion of his 
estate for ason, who had emigrated. To render a parent responsi- 
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ble for a son, who is made a soldier, and beyond the term at which 
the parental authority would in every other instance cease, or to 
seize during the life of the parent upon such a portion of his estate 
as the son would be entitled to if he should be the longer liver are 
laws so remote from justice, that one might almost suppose them 
the invention of some ingenious writer, who was speculating upon 
the vices of mankind, in order to ascertain with how small a degree 
of honour and equity men might be kept together uncer a certain 
form of government. In common too with every other proprietor 
he felt the weight of taxes accompanied as it was with the impossi- 
bility of selling to any advantage the yearly productions of his es- 
tate, but he enjoyed the tranquillity of the present moment, main- 
tained as it was by a uniform and regular administration of justice, 
and never broken in upon by any appearance of war or by parties 
of tired soldiers clamorous for food and quarters, and he considered 
the general operation of a similar sentiment as affording a very so- 
lid support to the present government. 

The peasants in the neighbourhood of La Fariniere, like those 
of every part of France I had hitherto visited, have benefited by the 
revolution. They have paid their debts in depreciated assignats, 
they have added to their little portion of property by purchases of 
land on very easy terms; they are relieved from the ¢ai/le, which 
was not only oppressive but degrading, and from the gadotte, which 
exposed them at all times to have their houses searched, and their 
daily consumption of provisions scrutinized, and from the injuri- 
ous effects of the ancient corn police which prevented the superflu- 
ity of one district from passing into another, even in cases of abso- 
lute want ; they are relieved too from the absurd oppression of the 
ancient game laws and the abuses of the capitaineries from the cor- 
vie, from many other feudal services, which were prejudicial to the 
cultivation of the little spot that was to give bread to the family of 
each, and from the mockery of justice in the seigneurial courts, 
which comprised every species of despotism and occasioned an irre- 
parable loss of time and enormous expenses on the most trifling oc- 


casions. These taxes though heavy, are nowin proportion tothe pro- 
perty they hold, and to their consumption. Their wages as labour- 
ers are increased, and every article which they can raise for the 
use of the neighbouring towns commands a higher price; they 
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are in short better fed, better clothed, better protected by the law, 
and live in better houses, than before the revolution. What they 
feel most is the conscription; but the complaints of those who 
lament the absence of their children ordeplore their loss, are drown- 
ed in shouts of victory at the arrival of every courier, and so great 
are the effects of the general exultation among the lower orders in 
some of the distant provncies, that without any knowledge of the 
enemy to be combated, or of the occasion of the war, or even-of the 
part of the world it is to be carried on in, thousands would fly to 
arms at the first summons; a single defeat of a French army how- 
ever commanded by the emperor in person might put an end to all 
this enthusiasm, and cure them of their delirium, for all depends 
upon the high idea they entertain of his capacity, and of his good 
fortune. The taxes, as I said, are high; they might better indeed 
be called exorbitant, for what with the fourth of the net income; 
and all the various taxes on consumption, on doors, windows, 
chimneys, furniture, servants, and houses, and the duties paya- 
ble on the transportation of any article from place to place, and 
on its entering a town, the landholder is supposed to pay upwards 
of thirty-three percent. on his income; this is paid monthly or 
quarterly with allowance of somewhat more than the legal interest 
for those who pay in advance. 

The mansion house we were received at with a kindness of hos- 
pitality I have not as yet experienced in this old world, was within 
a few yards of the bottom of the cif, which rose perpendicularly to 
a great height above it, and this had been excavated according to the 
custom of the country into ail the various offices which the services 
of alarge and opulent family required. It was so contrived that light 
should be admitted into the kitchen, but the spacious vaults which 
held provisions for the use of the farm, or the produce of the vin- 
tage, or grain, or wood, were so dark, that an old female servant, 
who put me in mind of dame Leonarda in captain Rolando’s cavern, 
was obliged to precede us with a torch. The rock is of chalk, which 
is known to be a marine production, and we were therefore walking 
along what must have been once the bottom of the sea. It after- 
wards became the bank of a rapid river, and is now a receptacle for 
the fruits of the earth in a most fertile country. There isa natural 
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terrace near the house of La Faciniere, which commands an exten- 
sive prospect of the neighbouring country, and I beheld from it 
some little towns, the names of which are known ifi history, a num- 
ber of castles and country houses, a highly cultivated soil and a beau- 
tiful river, which, whatever its appearance may be in dry seasons, 
with long intervals of sand between its shallow branches, was now 
what a river ought to be, “ strong without rage, without o’erflowing 
full,’ and afforded the means of communication along a great extent 
of country. I was sorry to observe that almost every one of the cas- 
tles and ancient mansions in view were uninhabited, either from the 
inability of the owner to furnish it, or from its having devolved on 
some new proprietor, who lived in one. of the- neighbouring towns 
inthe exercise of some trade, or profession. Such of the exiied nobility 
as have been permitted to return, could not recover possession of any 
part of their property, which had been sold, or of their forests, even 
though they had remained unsold; so that the permission to return 
has been in general nothing more than a permission to endure po- 
verty at home, rather than abroad. The price of land, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy taxes and the small profits which arise from agricul- 
ture, is much greater than before the revolution; that part which is 
protected from the river is sold,as I was assured, at one hundred 
and twenty pounds sterling an acre. The embankment which has 
thus converted a pestiferous swamp into a scene of useful industry, 
and plenty, was begun by some of the earlier kings of France, but 
improved to its present appearance by Louis XIV, whose vainglory 
and destructive ambition were certainly connected with some ideas 
of real magnificence and useful grandeur. Henry II of England, too, 
whose long experience of the ingratitude of mankind, could never, 
073 Hume observes, affect the generous sensibility of his heart, had 
the glory of contributing to this great work, and found means, at a 
period of some difficulty in his affairs, to lay the foundation of that 
part of it which is near the Pont de Ce, for the benefit of his Ange- 


vin subjects. 
We now passed far more rapidly than I could have wished along 
a very beautiful and interesting country. We had left the great 
road, which leads from Paris to Bourdeaux,: we were remote from 
that which travellers generally take to Nantes, and found ourselves 
VOL. III. 3 F 
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among a people whose good nature and simplicity reminded us of 
Switzerland. It was entirely a new race of tall, straight men, who, 
with their overalls, and short coats, and large flapped hats gave me 
a very perfect idea of a Vendean soldier. 

The ancient city of Saumur, which seems to have been destined 
to suffer by every civil war in France, was on our left; a line drawn 
hence to La Rochelle would include the greater part of the country 
which was the seat of the war of La Vendée, of which I will endea- 
vour, ina future letter, to give you some particulars not very gene- 
rally known. We now quitted the river, and passing under the an- 
cient and gloomy walls of Angers, which would hardly refuse to 
open its gates to such armies as Shakspeare brings before it in his 
tragedy of King John, we stopped for the night at Varades, where 
we found excellent accommodations in an inn whose appearance by 
no means seemed to promise such. We had made the same obser- 
vation at Les Roziers the evening before, and it is the more surpris- 
ing as there are so few travellers. It has frequently happened to us 
to go a hundred and sometimes two hundred miles without meet- 
ing any sort of carriage, except waggons, in which alone almost the 
sole exchange of merchandize takes place between Paris and the 


distant provinces. 

There are but few canals in France, and the utility of that of Or- 
leans, which makes a figure on the map from the waters it ccnnects, 
is very much diminished by the uncertamty of the navigation of the 
Loire. Boats have been known to be three months waiting for a 
sufficient depth of water and a fair wind between Nantes and Or- 
leans. | 

We had no sooner lost sight of the river, than the face of the 
country changed; it no longer reminded me of our low grounds in 
Carolina, of what they might be converted into I mean, but rather 
of some part of Massachusetts or Connecticut; the surface of the 
earth was undulated, and it was diversified by an intermixture of 
woods and different sorts of culture divided by hedges, and inter- 
spersed with villages. A traveller, who had time to examine this 
country, might very well bestow some weeks in visiting the differ- 
ent towns of the cidevant-Anjou: many of them are rendered inter- 
esting by events which they have been the scene of in former days, 
by the sieges they have sustained, by the memory of the distinguish- 
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ed personages they have given birth to, and by what remains of 
their once flourishing manufactories. From the ancient princes of 
this country was descended the celebrated Margaret of Anjou, 
whose unconquerable courage and perseverance could, for a time, 
uphold the falling fortunes of the house of Lancaster: and Angers 
is said to have been the birthplace of Mr. Pitt, so long the first mi- 
nister of England, the most eloquent, the most undaunted, and the 
most disinterested man of his time. Posterity will do justice to this 
illustrious statesman, and every succeeding age will hold him in re- 
verence, as one who contended for the hberties of mankind; so 
great were his resources, and so powerful the means which he 
knew how to put in operation, that I have often thought we might al- 
mostapply to him in one sense, and withoutany similar condition, the 
expression of Archimedes, give me another giobe but for a moment, 
said this great geometrician, give me but a spot to put my foot on, 
and I will move this earth of ours wherever I please. 

The productions of the soil and the modes of agriculture would 
also afford very proper objects of curiosity ; the earth is rich in mines 
of coal, of iron, of copper, and of lead; and there are quarries of 
marble and of slate, with animal and vegetable fossils without end. 
The last English monarch to whom this fine country belonged was 
John,.the meanest and most envious of mankind, and yet the favou- 
rite, for a time, of Fortune, and, what is still more singular, of a fa- 
ther, who was himself one of the best and most enlightened of men: 
such were the effects of his folly and licentiousness, of his cruelty, 
his treachery, and his ingratitude, that nothing but a death hastened 
by poison, could have saved him from dragging on a miserable ex- 
istence in a state of exile. 

The first posthouse from Angers was so near a very ancient 
castle, that we had time to get the doorsopened and to enter it. As 
it lay in the way of the Vendean and republican armies during the 
civil war, it had been stripped of every sort of furniture, and bore 
marks of having served as barracks. The apartments are spacious; 
an ancient castle, however, must be at best but a cold and gloomy 
habitation. As we wandered about from room to room, I was struck 
on entering one, where the seigneure formerly received his com- 


pany on great. occasions, at the appearance of a picture in perfect 
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preservation, which represented a person in the Scotch highland 
dress, with the insignia of the garter, and as just landed upon a 
rocky shore, in the act of delivering a paper to another, who receives 
it with great respect. I soon discovered that the principal person- 
age in the picture was Charles Edward, the prince pretender, or 
perhaps his father, who, in England, was called the old pretender, 
and learned from the person who attended us, that he was meant to 
be represented as conferring a commission to raise a brigade upon 
an Irish gentleman of the name of Walsh, whose descendant, Mon- 
sieurde Seran, hadbeen so fortunate as to preserve his property from 
confiscation, and it was in his castle we now were. Madam de Se- 
ran is one of the few ladies of high rank who have accepted a place 
in the household of the empress, and she is said to be a sort of fa- 
vourite, a circumstance which has, perhaps, led Monsieur de Seran 
to hope, as I am told he does, that the embankment on the Loire 

















will be continued, by order of government, so far below Angers as 
to protect his lands, the greater part of which are now an unwhole- 
some marsh. There was somewhat in the appearance of this mys- 
terious picture, which alone, of every thing in the castle, had been 
respected by both parties, and in the castle itself, and in the age 
and appearance of the keeper, and in the chapel, where the proprie- 
tors had a seat apart, so different from the rest as to have an air of 
regal distinction, and in a number of other circumstances, which 
brought the Mysteries of Udolpho very forcibly to our minds. We 
now saw marks of war which had never before occurred, in the re- 
mains of houses that had been burned, and I heard a great deal of the 
miseries the inhabitants had been exposed to: miseries which re- 
minded me of somewhat similar scenes in our own country. I began 
to perceive also as we approached the sea, that the evils of war were 
more felt, that the inhabitants compared the present stagnation 
of trade with the shortlived joys of the peace they had been blessed 
with after the treaty of Amiens, and that they venturedto regret that 
inordinate ambition which no extent of territory could satiate, and 
which continues to sacrifice the general happiness and prosperity to 
the vain and selfish expectation of foreign acquisitions. The envi- 
rons of Nantes bespeak the opulence of former times, but the situa- 
tion is low, and must, I should suppose, expose the inhabitants to 
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autumnal fevers. The first streets we entered were narrow and the 
houses old, and decayed, but we soon found ourselves in what ap- 
peared a new city, and after driving across a handsome square we 
entered the largest and most commodious hotel we had any where 
seen. I felt and it gave a tincture of somewhat like melancholy to 
my thoughts, as we drove along the last part that we were now to take 
leave of travelling in France, which is certainly one of the most 
agreeable countries in the world to travel over; the accommodations 
are generally good, the roads excellent, and the horses as strong 
and willing as they are coarse and ugly ; as to the postillions they are 


as lively and good natured as ever, and much less importunate than 


formerly, but they are still very great coxcombs, and that too witha 
union of wretchedness which is not perhaps to be met with in any 
other country upon earth—one of those, who drove us this last stage, 
and who I could see was a very pretty fellow in his own eyes, 
would have gathered a croud about him in America—whisps of 
straw served as bootlegs to his wooden shoes, and a piece of old ta- 
pestry, with figures of men and horses and towers and battlements 
‘‘ bosomed high in tufted trees;” protected him from the weather, 
whilst his sunburned face was partly shaded by the remains of a rose 
coloured handkerchief, which was thus converted into a’ substitute 
for a hat. 

There are few towns or villages in France, where there are not 
beggars who assail every stranger that arrives, and there are various 
other marks and degrees of poverty not to be met with in America; 
J have heard a poor man, as I stood in the market place of a morning, 
compliment another upon his appearing abroad in a new pair of 
wooden shoes, as one of our people might wish another joy of a new 
coat: in Paris particularly there is a great deal of abject poverty con- 
cealed under a decent appearance made with clothes and linen hired 
for the day ; numbers who appear occasionally in good company have 
no other resource. This once opulent city of Nantes has had some 
breathing time from the horrorsof the revolution, which it was ina par- 
ticular degree exposed to. Butit stillexhibitsa sad contrast tothe des- 
criptions which I have read of it: there"were formerly various semi- 
naries, and colleges, and schools of chirurgery, and navigation, and a 
university, with societies of agriculture, and of the arts, and of mu- 
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sic in particular ; there were also several charitable institutions forthe 
maintenance of the poor and the gratuitous education of their chil- 
dren; there were manufactories of different sorts, and great distille- 
ries, an overflowing commerce, beautiful public walks, and a thea- 
tre twice as large, says Arthur Young, as that of Drury Lane, and 
five times as magnificent. Ofall thisdisplay of opulence and prospe- 
rity there remains little more at present than empty warehouses, and 
mouldering walls; libraries, hospitals, and schools have gone to ruin, as 
well asconvents and churches, nor has any art and science, or any ele- 
gant institution met with more protection than religion: as to 
commerce and manufactories they are but the shadow of what 
they were, and seven eighths of the general capital is sunk: now 
and then a small American vessel aided by a swell of the river, 
and a strong wind from the sea, gets up as far as the city, 
and there are frequently five or six of them at anchor below 
Paimboeuf, but the flag of France which formerly crossed the 
ocean from Nantes in so many various directions, is now seen on- 
jy on vessels of from thirty to fifty or perhaps sixty tons, which 
run from harbour to harbour along the coast, like mice from one 
hiding piace to another, under convoy of an armed vessel or two, 
the commodore of which with a broad penant at his main top gal- 
lant mast, and carries perhaps six four pounders and forty men. 
The squares and public walks are still beautiful, but they are si- 
lent and solitary, and have been stained with the best blood of the 
city. Of the playhouse rfothing remains but the vestibule; the 
other parts of this magnificent edifice were consumed by fire du- 

ring the revolution, nor is there any prospect of its being re- 
built; those meanwhile who cannot live without the amusements 

of the theatre, must be satisfied with a corner of an old convent 

which has been converted into something like a playhouse, and 

with a company of comedians who appear to be in no better cir- 

cumstances than those of Tours. There isa part of the city call- 

ed La Fosse, where a long row of lofiy houses follows the direc- 

tion of the river, with trees in front and very commodious quais 

for the despatch of busines’; it was along this street that the vic- 

tims of Carrier’s cruelty were conducted, and at the extremity 
of it immediately before the doors of a large mill, which was for- 
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merly worked by stream, but which has long been useless, lay 
the fatal barges. I am not now going to shock you by a recital 
of scenes that do not bear description. But as far as I could 
learn from persons who were at Nantes during those wretched 
times, there does not appear to be any exaggeration in the print- 
ed accounts—as no one ever returned of the hundreds who were 
embarked, it was easy to prevent the effects of despair*by mak- 
ing the prisoners believe, that they were to be transported to 
some distant country; they would surely otherwise have rush- 
ed upon their guard, and expired on the bayonet, rather than 
have been exposed to a death so unheard of, and in so frightfal 
a form: they consisted in general of citizens of Nantes, of priests 
who were collected from different departments, and of the inha- 
bitants of La Vendée: A corps of troops was frequently sent out 
for the purpose of collecting these last, and with general orders 

















to destroy every thing, nor was it unusual to see the party return, 
(if they escaped-the effects of rage and despair in the unhappy 
people whom they attacked, which was not always the case) load- 
ed like Tartars, from a piundering excursion into some christian 
country, with various sorts of booty, and driving before them a 
promiscuous crowd of old and young and women and children. 
It is but justice to the regular troops to say, that though ready 
enough to execute the orders of their superiors in spreading 
ruin and devastation over the fields and through the villages of 
La Vendée, they refused any longer to conduct prisoners to the 
water side, when the effects of Carrier’s cruel artifice were ap- 
parent, it became necessary therefore to have instruments for 
that special purpose, and the volunteers of Marat were raised, 
consisting of sixty men undera captain, these wretches who 
were of the lowest, the most brutal, the most profligate of the popu- 
lace, soon deservedthe approbation of their employer, and so well 
satisfied was he with their alacrity, that he extended their powers 
to the making of domiciliary visits at all hours of the day and 
night, a power dreadful at all times and in any hands, but more 
dreadful than death itself in their abominable perversion of it at 


thé expense of the unhappy families, who were in any degree 
and from any motive the objects of their attentions. 
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I have been told of an individual, who acted frequently as a 
supernumerary upon these occasions, and whose pleasure it was 
tobe ready at the water side, where he would wound and mutilate 
such of the prisoners as the volunteers of Marat were fastening to 
the timbers, and seats of the barge, adding thus a degree of cor- 
poral pain to the anguish of approaching death. It so happened, 
that he was unnoticed when achange of measures took place, and 
Carrier and his committee were ordered to Paris: but a young 
man, whose parents had been among the victims of his bruta- 
lity, returning from exile some years after, shot the wretch 
through the head in a public coffeehouse, nor did the police, 
which is so singularly strict in this country, take any cognisance 
of the affair. Whilst the inhabitants of Nantes were thus suffer- 
ing from exhibitions, which.were at first confined to the night, 
but which were soon perpetrated in open day, exhibitions, from 
the bare recital of which our nature revolts; from a vigilant, an 
' enraged and inveterate enemy, who waylaid every approach to 
the city, from the death or imprisonment of their principal citi- 
zens, who were suspected of being rich, or of what in the dialect 
of the times was called negociantism, from continued and severe 
military duty, from fines and impositions, from famine, and al- 
most from thirst, for the waters of the river were polluted toa 
degree which rendered it unfit for use. Carrier, a man of profli- 
gate life, and violent passions, insulted the public misery by 
scenes of riot and debauchery. The wretchestoo who surrounded 
him, and who formed in some measure his court, had appetites 
and passions of their own to gratify, and interests to consult and 
enmities to satisfy, and the whole city with as much of the neigh- 
bouring country as their power extended over, was thus a prey 
to the most worthless of mankind. 

The people of the earldom of Nantes having separated them- 
selves from Britany in the 12th century, and chosen a sovereign 
of their own, whom they afterwards expelled to make room for 
Geoffry of Anjou, brother to Henry II of England, that enter- 
prising and able monarch was enabled to get possession not only 
of Nantes but of all Britany, first as representative of his broth- 
er, who died without children, and afterwards as guardian of his 
own son Geoffry, whom he married to Constance, the daughter 
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of a late duke of Britany, and prevailed upon the inhabitants of 
that extensive dutchy to acknowledge as their sovereign. This 
Constance is the lady who renders Shakspeare’s play of king 
John so interesting, and whose adventures, affected as they were 
by the sad fate of her son, seemed more of the province of ro- 
mance, than history. The subsequent history of Britany, the for- 
tunes of the house of Montfort, and the circumstances which fi- 
nally annexed this part of France to the monarchy are also very 
interesting. The Britons were able to secure very important 
previleges at the marriage of their princess with Charles V; and 
these joined to the circumstance of their speaking a different 
language made them always seem a separate people from the 
French. The ancient castle of Nantes, in which so many mo- 
narchs have lodged from the days of Henry II, to those of Lewis 
XIV, has suffered by the accidental explosion of a quantity of 
gunpowder during the revolution, but is in other respects entire. 
The angle of the bastion from which the cardinal de Retz let 
himself down by a rope, remains precisely as it was at the time 
of his evasion, and I was glad that the door also which opens up- 
on the river, and at which Mad. de Sevigné describes herself as 
having been so handsomely received by torch light, is still entire. 
I wished very much to have gone to Rennes and to Vitri, but it 
was impossible. I received however a very particular account 
of the house of Les Roches from a friend at Rennes, and was 
elad to find, that the name of Mad. de Sevigné had afforded pro- 
tection to some old fashioned walks, and that the desk at which 
she wrote, and the inkstand she made use of are preserved with 
religious care. The estate of Les Roches is the property of Mon- 








sieur des Netumiers, a gentleman of lower Britany, who having 
been driven from his paternal castle during the civil war, has 
been so fortunate as to make himself a home at this once favour- 
ite residence. of Mad. de Sevigné. As we had come provided 
with letters of recommendation we experienced the kindness 
and hospitality of two or three familics whom I shall always 
think of with gratitude, and we found a friend in Mr. Patterson 
the American consul. Mixing as I did in company at his hospita- 
ble house, and at other places, I had frequent opportunities of 
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conversing with persons who had borne a part in the late war of 
La Vendée, and been present at many of the horrors which at- 
tended it: it is the memory of those dismal times which gives 
to the present government its principal support, for there is 
nothing which a great majority would not submit to, rather than 
risk a renewal of them: they feel however very sensibly in 
Nantes the weight of taxes, and the loss of trade; they fecl that 
the treasury calls for more in proportion as they are less able to 
pay, and the additional duty on salt which raises the price of that 
indispensable article from two to five sous a pound, has occa- 
sioned no slight sensation. The peasants of Britany who had lately 
adopted the custom of manuring a certain quality of land with 
salt, have been obliged to desist: the sudden manner too in which 
the government imposes any additional duty, and the numerous 
regulations which are made by people entirely ignorant of or re- 
eardless of trade, add extremely tothe embarrassment of the com- 
mercial world. Disputes are every day arising between the buy- 
ers and sellers of salt in cases where the article has not been 
yet delivered, and many who had contraéted to furnish large 
quantities at certain prices must either recede from their engage- 
ments, or be ruined. An appearance of something like-a riot in 
the streets, which I saw yesterday for the first time since I have 
been in France, I at first imagined was connected with this 
general cause of dissatisfaction, but I soon discovered my error. 
Forty or fifty people, partly young men and partly fathers of fa- 
milies, had assembled somewhat tumultuously and were endca- 
vouring to make the keeper of an e o table, who had been carry- 
ing on his business very successfully for some time, consent to 
leave the city, or shut his doors; but the man, who had according 
to custom paid largely for permission to hold his table in Nantes 
a certain time, applied to the police for protection, a captain’s 
guard was immediately paraded at his door, good order was in- 
stantly established, and the keeper of the e o table goes on ruin- 
ing people with impunity as before. The prevalent turn for 
gaming either with dice, orin the lottery, which is renewed every 
fortnight throughout all France, furnishes indeed one of the 
great financial resources of the empire, unfortunately for the 
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lower orders, any sum, however small, may be ventured upon a 
certain number or numbers which the adventurer chooses out of 
one hundred, his choice is necessarily confined to five, upon any 
one of which, or upon all, he stakes any sum he thinks proper; 
five numbers only are drawn out of the wheel; those who happen 
to have fixed upon any one of the numbers drawn, are the fortu- 
nate adventurers, and if upon more than one, they gain in propor- 
tion, and the profits are so great in the case of those who shall 
have chosen all five, that the passions of avarice and ambition are 
continually excited in the breasts of hundreds from one end of 
France to the other. 
And now, my dear. daughter, adieu. I shall write you no 
more letters from France. Ina few days we are to be at Paime 
boeuf where I have secured as comfortable lodgings as sucha 
place admits of. I shall there spread my map of France upon the 
table, collect my notes, and look over my scraps of information, 
and learn all I can from every one I meet with as to the history 
and agriculture of the neighbouring country, and if we are so 


happy as to reach New-York in safety, you shall hear from me 
again. 








MEMOIRS OF HAYTI—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER XII. 


The Cafe, Island of Hayti, November 1803, 


Tuat portion of the island of Hispaniola called the Spanish 
part, which is by far the most considerable in extent of territo« 
ry, though not in culture and population, was ceded to France in 
the year 1795 by the treaty of Basle (or Bael). In conformity 
with this arrangement, Toussaint L’Ouverture, in his capacity 
of general in chief of the island under the French Republic, 
took possession of it, with the exception of the city of St. Doe 
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mingo. This important place was in the occupancy of a force 
underthe command of Don Joachim Garcia, insubordinate to 
the authority of the new proprietors, and was not surrendered 
until the year 1800, when Paul L’Ouverture, brother of the black 
ecneral, was stationed there as commander in chief of the Span- 
ish department. 
Upon the arrival of the French army in the winter of 1801-2 
under the captain-general Le Clerc, Paul L’Ouverture embra- 
cing the apparent friendly offers of the Gallic commanders, de- 
livered up the city to general Herverseau. Brigadier-general 
Clervaux, a mulatto officer, who commanded at the town of St. 
Iago, following this example, also submitted without opposition, 
and thereby placed the whole province in the complete posses- 
sion of the troops of France. The war which commenced at that 
period between the white and black refudblicans, and which was 
terminated by the expulsion of the French army towards the 
close of 1803, had its seat principally in the western part of the 
island. In consequence of this, the inhabitants of the Spanish 
part were in a situation to remain neuter until the contest should 
be decided, and then to side with the victorious party. They 
accordingly pursued this system, and upon the success of the in- 
digene arms, those upon the north side of the island, as far east- 
ward as Port Plate, generally hastened to acknowledge their sub- 
jection to the authority of Dessalines, as citizens of Hayti. In 
consideration of this honourable proof of loyalty, the governor- 
general appointed the officers that were to command them from 
among themselves, and a cordial intercourse was kept up with 
them for scveral months, and a profitable commerce in the pro- 
ducts of their territory, encouraged. Those on the contrary who 
resided near the city, placing more confidence in the protection 
of the French, who still preserved a garrison there under gene- 
ral Ferrand, preferred to continue their allegiance to that go- 
vernment. About the first of Marcha decree was issued by the 
French commander prohibiting all intercourse with that part of 
the island which was in possession of the blacks, by which it ap- 
pears that at that time, the French only occupied the district 
which lies between Cape Raphael on the North East coast, and 


Ocoa bay on the south side, 
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Thus stood affairs for a short time until the intrigues of the 
French had changed their complexion. Emissaries and agents, 
aided by the influence ofa priest, were employed to bring the 
Spaniards over to their interest, by circulating addresses 
through the country calculated to inspire faith in the great na- 
tion, and distrust in the “brigands.” At length after the com- 
mencement of the horrible system of massacre which was extén- 
ded throughout the French part, the Spaniards became alarmed 
and fearful of encountering a similar fate with their unfortunate 
cidevant allies, manifested a disposition to withdraw from their 
new masters. They accordingly made application to Ferrand-for 
assistance, and requested him to send a capable officer to com- 
mand them. That general, seizing with avidity the favourable op- 
portunity which presented itself, despatched to their aid gene- 
ral Devaud with a body of troops. On the receipt of intelligence 
of their hostile movements, Dessalines issued from the Cape a 
proclamation addressed to the Spaniards, bearing date the 8th of 
May, printed copies of which were distributed through their ter- 
ritory. In this document he cautions them against being seduc- 
ed by the “ perfidious insinuations” of the French, and threatens 
them with destruction if they should dare to oppose his authori- 
ty. He allows them fifteen days to make up their determination 
“ whether they would coalesce with his cruel enemies, or rally 











under his banners.” 

As stated in a former letter, Dessalines left the Cape for the 
seat of government on the 14th of May. During his visit in the 
North, the grand dignitaries of the government had heaped ad- 
ditional honours upon his head, by granting him an extension 
for life of his title of governor-general, with the important pow- 
ers of nominating his successor and of making peace and war. 

The determination of the Spaniards eventuating in favour of 
the French interest, a smal] army was marched against them, 
which penetrated without much difficulty as far as the town 
of St. Iago. This place being defended by a garrison of about 
seven hundred men, opposed a powerful obstacle to the further 
conquests of the Haytiens. A battle took place on the 3d of June, 
in which the blacks were unsuccessful, and were compelled to 
retreat with loss. A short time afterwards, however, under the 
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command of Christophe, who hadadvanced with a reinforcement, 
St. Iago was carried. All the white inhabitants who could not es- 
cape, were put to the sword, the town was dclivered up to pil- 
lage, and the Haytien army returned to the Cape with about se- 
ven or eight hundred black and mulatto prisoners. Most of the 
white inhabitants of the conquered town and its vicinity had fled 
to the city of St. Domingo, leaving behind them their property, 
which afforded to the victorious troops a rich and extensive 
field for plunder. St. Iago is an ancient, and has once been, a ve- 
ry wealthy town. A large quantity of gold and silver was found 
there by the soldiers, who indiscriminately robbed the churches 
as well as private habitations. On the return of the black army 
with the spoils of war, the French advanced their outposts as far 
as Monte Christi, where they were in possession on the 30th of 
September following. The Spanish prisonersbecoming burthen- 
some to the government, were soon afterwards liberated, and in 
_a state of the most abject poverty and distress, were compelled 
to beg their bread in the streets of the Cape. 

The existence of a French force im the island, though ata 
considerable distance from the Haytien settlements, and separa- 
ted by a very mountainous country, and although during the con- 
tinuance of the war then supported between England and France, 
there was no probability of an attempt at another invasion by the 
latter, was to Dessalines a source of serious uneasiness. He was 
determined to use his utmost endeavours to expel them, by 
“ reconquering the boundaries which nature had sect to his domi- 
nions.”’ But he was not yet prepared for an undertaking so ar- 
duous, and therefore laid aside any immediate intention of 
marching against the city of St. Domingo. The internal affairs 
of his government required some attention, and after his depar- 
ture from the Cape, he visited Port de Paix, Port au Prince, and 
other towns, for the purpose of ascertaining generally the situa- 
tion of their fortifications and military establishments, and of 
reviewing his troops. 

Immediately after the expulsion of the French army, the con- 
struction of powerful forts had becn commenced on the high 
mountains in the interior of the country, as places of retreat in 
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case of a future visit from their old enemies. These fortresses 
have been built under the direction of skilful architects and en- 
gineers, and are admirably well constructed and defended. 
There is one near the Cape called Le Fevrier which I shall des- 
cribe on a future occasion as#@ specimen of the strong holds of 
this country. It is the determination of the Hayticns, in case 
the French should send another army to the island, ‘which they 
look for on a return of peace in Europe, to abandon the towns 
on the Coast after setting them on fire, to conflagrate and des- 
troy all the gardens and plantations in their neighbourhood, to 
poison the water, and then to retire to the mountains, leaving 
their foes neither protection from the climate nor sustenance 
from the soil. 

In addition to these forts, some of which were constructing 
under his inspection, the governor-general devoted a portion of 
his time to the planning of two cities, which were about this 
time commenced. One was a few leagues to the eastward of 
Port au Prince, and was called Alexandria, in compliment to 
Alexander Petion, general of division, commanding one of the 
western departments. The other, situated upon the plantation 
formerly called Marchand, afterwards Camp Marchand, about 
ten leagues from Gonaives towards the interior, was nominated 
the city of Dessalines, and was intended to be the permanent 
seat of government, and the residence of the executive. At this 
latter place, a splendid palace was built by his excellency, te 
which he shortly after removed. 

Until the month of September following, no event of a politi- 
cal or interesting nature occurred. The chiefs of the island 
were busily employed in the superintendance of the forts, and 
in the government of their respective departments, the cultiva- 
tors were kept closely at work upon the plantations in the culti- 
vation of coffee, sugar, &c. and the inhabitants of the towns were 
engaged in their commerce and their various respective occu- 
pations. The government assumed a settled appearance, and 
tranquillity was again restored. Still, however, something occa- 
sionally transpired to excite uneasiness. The coffce plantations 
having suffercd much from the devastations that had so long 
existed, had not yet been sufficiently productive to supply all the 
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demands of commerce. The officers of the government were 
obliged to make extensive purchases from the Americans, of 
provisions, clothing, and ammunition for the troops, and to pro- 
vide for future exigencies, in payment for which, the latter had 
contracted to take coffee. The suapply not being equal to the 
demand, and the government conceiving that the Americans did 
not pay sufficient for the produce of the island, foreigners were 
at times entirely prohibited from purchasing coffee, except from 
them, which occasioned many complaints. The natives too, who 
from being mere marchands, aspired to the rank and character of 
negociants complained to the governorof the disadvantages they 
were subjected to, from the privilege the American supercar- 
goes enjoyed of hiring stores and retailing their cargoes, which 
entirely precluded them from the opportunity of speculation. To 
remedy this,a decree was issued prohibiting the further continu- 
ance of this regulation, and declaring that none should have the 
liberty of retailing cargoes but the resident merchants, not how- 
ever confining it to the indigenes. 

The animosity of the Haytiens against the Spaniards, not be- 
ing confined tothose alone who resided inthe island, was extend- 
edtothe mother country. War was declared against Spain, and 
whenever an opportunity offered of exercising their cruel ven- 
eeance it was not neglected. About the 28th of June, a Spanish 
brig called La Bucha Dicha, bound from Cadiz for Vera Cruz 
with a valuable cargo of wines, &c. was captured by an indi- 
eene barge, and brought into the Cape, where she was condenin- 
ed. The captain, his wife, son, and crew were cast into prison, 
where no one was permitted to converse with them, and were 
afterwards barbarously murdered. 

In the latier part of August or beginning of September, in- 
telligence was received in the island that Bonaparte had been 
proclaimed emperor of the French in the month of May prece- 
ding, and to the astezishment of all, before many days had elaps- 
ad, a proclamation signed by the chiefs Vernet, Clervaux, Chris- 
tophe, Pction, Gabart, Geffrard, and a number of inferior officers, 
declaring citizen Jean Jacques Dessalines emperor of Hayti, 
was published. This act of appointment sets forth that the chiefs 
could see no advantages the people could derive from a division 
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of the executive power, and they were fully satisfied that the su- 
preme authority of the nation.could be best confided to the hands 
of the man who possessed the affections of all. It farther stated 
that ‘his excellency had refused for a long time the acceptance 
of a title of so much dignity, and that it was with the greatest 
reluctance that he had consented to accede to their wishes. This 
was something in the style of that unambitious man of whom 
Mark Antony observed 


“I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
* Which he did thrice refuse.” 


In order however that it might not appear that Dessalines 
had been acting “like master like man” with Bonaparte, or as 
a servile imitator, the proclamation was very cunningly anteda- 
ted the 25th of January, and the document intimating the accept- 
ance of the title, the 15th of February. This is perhaps One of 
the weakest and most silly acts ever committed by the Haytien 
cabinet. The very proceedings of the government bear frima 
facie evidence of the trick, for in all the public documents prior 
to September, Dessalines is entitled governor-general. That this 
creation of the imperial dignity had its origin in the similar event 
which had taken place in France, does not admit of a doubt, and 
J think it more than probable, that the idea was first suggested 
by some of the waggish British officers who were occasionally 
visiting the island in their ships of war as a foax upon the first 
consul, by depreciating the importance of the dignified title he 
had assumed. Be this as it may, Dessalines was proclaimed em- 
peror throughout the island amid the acclamations of all his 
subjects and celebrations of the event were held in various parts 
of the empire. The festivity which commenced on the 15th of 
September at the Cape, was continued with entertainments and 
illuminations for three days. 

The 8th day of October was appointed for a grand procession 
at Port au Prince, in honour of this glorious event, and nearly a 
month before, a pompous frogramme describing the order of it 
was published by general Petion. The intention of this chief was 
no doubt to exhibit something splendid, as from a perusal of the 


intended order is very evident, but the means of doing it were 
VOL. III. fa 
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wanting. A friend of mine, an American, who marched in the 
procession as one of the deputation of foreign commerce, has di- 
verted me exceedingly by contrasting the real appearance of it, 
with the idea one would conceive from a view of the programme. 
Thus what are called “ the troops of the garrison” who were to 
assemble on the Champ de Mars to receive the procession, was 
composed of about twoorthree hundred negroes witharms, “some 
without coats hats and shirts, and others even destitute of cu- 
lottes.’’ The public teachers, conducting a great number of their 
pupils, “ consisted of anold negro pedagogue, followed by about a 
dozen dirty children half clothed or naked.” The deputation of 
the body of artizans, “ was composed of a few ragged me- 
chanicals.” The deputation of agriculturists “ was made up of 
eight or ten plantation negroes who had been sent for to the 
country to act their part, and who appeared like the Laplanders, 
in bear-skins. Upon the whole, except the officers, the Ameri- 
cans, and a few other individuals, there was never before so 
shabby a set of ragamuffins called a frocession. On their arri- 
val upon the public square, they found “ the amphitheatre in the 
midst of which was a throne,” to be nothing more than a stage 
made of the roughest boards, in the centre of which was a kind 
oftable. One of the officers mounted this rostrum and read aloud 
the act announcing the nomination of the emperor, after which 
he delivered a kind of oration, and the procession then moved to 
the church where a Ze Deum was sung in thanksgiving for this 
memorable day. At the conclusion cf this the procession return- 
ed to the house of the general, where it was dismissed. It ap- 
pears that after the Ze Deum had been appointed as part of the 
duties of the day, no one could be found capable of performing 
the service, and it is an actual fact that a detachment of soldiers 
was sent into the Spanish part of the island to catch some 
priests. In this curious employment they succeeded, and return- 
ed to Port au Prince with two, who regulated the religious exer- 
cises of the day. The firing of cannon, which was answerd from the 
American vessels in the harbour, was repeated several times in 
the course of the ceremonies, and the festivities of the occasion 
were closed by a general illumination. The emperor was him- 
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self at Port au Prince, and after the procession, which he beheld 
from his window, had been dismissed, he received the gratula- 
tions of all who went to pay their respects to him. In this tribute 
of regard, our countrymen were not backward. They waited up- 
on him in a body to congratulate his majesty upon what they 
humorously termed, his accession to the throne of his ancestors, 
and were very graciously received. R. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Shakspeare vindicated from the aspfiersions of Voltaire, 


VoLTAire’s inveterate hostility against Shakspeare is noto- 
rious. He seized every occasion to vent his malignant spite against 
the first of poets. Such was his wretched vanity, that while it was 
willing to submit him to be the buffoon of a capricious tyrant; 


> 


the “ washer of his dirty linen;” the slave on whom he some- 
times cracked jokes and sometimes laid stripes, it could not 
bear the blaze of superior genius: He sickened in its heat; he was 
delirious when it shone upon him. But although these degrading 
feelings principally induced Voltaire to become the reviler of Shak- 
speare, I would charitably hope that his imperfect knowledge of our 
language may be charged with some of the sin. He was incapable 
of comprehending that sublimity and beauty which consists in sim- 
plicity and nature; in plain and unadorned expressions of feeling. 
He was delighted with the rant of Caesar, which he says is “ incre- 
cdibly sublime,’ when he exclaims 
“ Danger knows full well, 

That Cesar is more dangerous than he. 

We were two lions littered in one day, 

And I the elder and more terrible.” 


and ridicules this reflection in the soliloquy of Hamlet, 


* Frailty thy name is woman! 


A little month; or e’er those shoes were old, 
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With which she followed my poor father’s body— 
O heaven! a beast that wants discourse of reason 
Vould have mourn’d longer! 


Great ideas, splendid figures and high sounding words are more 
easily translated to another language, than those affecting touches of 
true nature which are expressed without noise, and melt the heart 
without storming it. Indeed a Frenchman sees no sublimity but in 
extravagance; no beauty but in caricature. Every thing is magni- 
fied by his optics; nothing has its natural size. Look at a French 
description of a battle or a ball§ ofa palace or a horsepond; it mat- 
ters not what is the subject, every thing is grand and astonishing. 

One of these gentlemen was, a short time since examined as a 
witness in one of our courts of justice. He was, among other things, 
asked the sjze of an inconsiderable town in Cuba, His reply was 
“ It is immense—it Is infinite.” | 

In a French tragedy, the lord and the peasant, the general and 
the soldier; the master and the slave, all strut upon stilts, and de- 
claim alike in heroics. Voltaire defends this violation of nature, 
these gross absurdities, by alledging that although such vulgar per- 
sonages might, in truth, express themselves in coarse and common 
phrases, yet that, on the stage, in the presence of persons of distinc- 
tion, who express themselves nobly, every person should express 
himself in like manner; as if nature regarded persons of distinction, 
or would in compliment to their nobility, transform a clown into a 
courtly gentleman, or an unlettered servant into a dealer in the sub- 
lime and beautiful. 

But I am passing from my object, which is merely to expose 
the undignified petulance and low scurrility with which the French 
critic assails the English poct. 

Some, who have a respect for the extraordinary talents of Vol- 
taire, and know the contempt in which he held Shakspeare, might 
be disposed to give some importance tothe testimony of such a 
witness against our bard: but when they see the manner of the at- 
tack, and how entirely destitute it is of the principles of fair and Ji- 
beral criticism, as well as of the duties of decency and good breed- 
ing, they will no longer hold a prejudice founded on such a basis. I 


have never hesitated to give full credit to the brilliant wit and ge- 
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nius of Voltaire; I hold them in high admiration, and really wish 
he stood as fair in the account of religion, philosophy and literary 
candour: but he was grievously tormented with three devils; with 
“envy; hatred, and malice” towards every man whose reputation 
moved in the same orbit with his own. 

Monsieur le comte de Catuelan, Monsieur le Tourneur, and 
Monsieur Fontaine Malherbe, had undertaken a translation of the 
works of Shakspeare into French, and published a commendation 
of their author. This stirred up the wrath of Voltaire to its very 
dregs. One of his letters on the subject was addressed to Monsieur 
D’Argenteuil, and is as follows; ¢ 


Ferney, July 19, 1776, 
My DEAR FRIEND, 


I hear that Monsieur de St. Julian is just arrived in my desert with Le 
Kain. If this fews be true, I am quite surprised and quite overjoyed. But I 
must also tell you, how angry I am, for the honour of the gang, against one 
Tourneur, who is said to be secretary to a set of book-makers, but who does 
not appear to be a secretary of taste. Pray have you read two miserable vo- 
lumes, in which he would have us look upon Shakspeare as the only perfect 
model of tragedy? He calls him the god of the theatre; he sacrifices all the 
French dramatists, without exception, to this idol, as they formerly used to 
sacrifice hogs to Ceres. He does not deign to name Corneille or Racine: 
these two great men are only enveloped in the general proscription, without 
their names being pronounced. There are already two volumes printed of this 
Shakspeare; which one would take to be pieces composed for Bartholomew- 
fair two hundred years ago. _This rascal has found means to engage the king, 
the queen, and all the royal family, to subscribe to his work. 

Pray have you read this abominable conjuring book of which ‘here are to 
be five volumes more? Do you feel sufficient hatred against this impudent 
blockhead? Can you bear the affront which he throws on the whole French 
nation? You and monsieur de Thoubeville are too milky. There are not in France 
enough of foolscaps, enough of pillories for such a knave! The blood boils in 
my veins when I speak of him; if he has not put you in a passion, T hold you 
to be incapable of feeling. The worst of it is, that the mouster has a party in 
France; and what is peculiarly unfortunate, ’twas I that formerly talked of this 
Shakspeare; *twas I that shewed the French some pearls which I found on his 
enormous dunghill. I little thought that I should help to tread under foot the 
crowns of Racine and Corneille, to adorn the head of a buffoon and a barbarian. 
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I beg you would endeavour to be as much in a passion as I am, otherwise 
I feel myself capable of committing some desperate deed. As to my friend, 
monsieur Gilbert, I wish he may go full gallop te the pillory. 
I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 


Now would any body imagine that this is the letter of a scholar 
and a gentleman? Is it not rather the raving of a madman, the an- 
ger of a fish-woman? And what is the offence that brings forth this 
torrent of abuse? An attempt to introduce to the knowledge of the 
French people, the works of Shakspeare; of whom Voltaire him- 
self has condescended to talk. The truth is that this vain, irascible 
¥renchman had been in the habit of stealing “earls from this “ enor- 
mous dunghill,” and could not bear that the source of his wealth 
should be discovered. Like .4i Bada, in the tale of the Forty 
Thieves, he wished to have the exclusive knowledge of this cave of 
mexhaustible treasures; into which he might enter in secret, and 
then astonish the world with a display of his magnificence. The 
contemplated translation would have brought the works of the Eng- 
Itsh dramatist into a general acquaintance in I’rance, where certain- 
ly very little was known of them even among the learned. In an- 
other letter of Voltaire upon this subject to the French academy, 
he says “some of you, gentlemen, know that Shakspeare wrote a 
tragedy called Hamlet.” If only some of this learned body knew 
that Shakspeare had written such a tragedy, it is probable that his 
very name was unknown to the nation in general. I do not believe 
V oltaire indulged all this passion merely for the disrespect he thinks 
is shown to Racine and Corneille. He will be better understood if 
wherever these names occur In the letter we blot them out, and 
write Voltaire in their place, or at least add it to them. He was par- 
ticularly fond of considering himself at the head of dramatic poetry ; 
and raved at the approach of a rival. It was not the crown of Cor- 
-neille or Racine he was so anxious about; but he knew that his 
own was studded with the fearls of Shakspeare. It has been assert- 
ed that Voltaire afterwards repented of this disgraceful animosity, 
and did homage to the genius of the English dramatist. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ODE TO MYSELF. 


Qui miser in sylvis moerens errabit opacis, 
Ipse suum cor edens, hominum vestigia vitans. 


In vain proud man thou seek’st to hide 
The floods of grief which o’er thee roll ; 
In vain thy high indignant soul, 

With scorn repels the flowing tide! 


In vain with conscious honour bold, 
Thy haughty frown-contracted brow 
Disdains with humble mien to bow, 
Or shrink from harsh Misfortune’s hold! 


Heaven frown’d indignant at thy birth, 
And Misery mark’d thee for her own; 
Alas, poor youth! thou stand’st alone, 

Without a single friend on earth. 


Without one friend whose feeling breast 
Will beat responsive to thy grief; 
Whose fond endeavours for relief, 

Might lull thy anguished soul to rest. 


The only refuge earth could give, 
To sooth thy troubled bosom’s.pains, 
Another there triumphant reigns, 
And can’st thou then endure to live? 


Mh canst thou tamely live to know 
Thy dearest fondest hopes destroyed? 
Canst thou taste misery unalloyed, 
Nor break from such a scene of wo? 


Death has no terrors for the brave, 

| For him whose soul no vice e’er knew 3 
The man to virtuous feeling true, 

Can calm survey the silent grave. 
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Then boldly break the feeble chain 
Which binds thee to this wretched life, 
Oh! leave at once this scene of strife; 

And in the tomb forget thy pain. 


Guipo SELVAGGIO,. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
MARY IN LOVE. 


Though Mary loves, still do we feel 
°Tis sweet each lingering blush to view, 
To mark what witching glances steal 
From her dark eye of brilliant blue. 


And though that fair and syiphid form 
Enshrines no more her virgin heart, 
Her ruby lips still boast the charm, 
A glow of rapture to impart. 


Though Mary’s heart (too rich a prize) 
Shall ne’er its plighted faith reclaim 
From hiya, who wak’d her glowing sighs, 
Who lighted first the hallowed flame; 


Still do we love that pensive air, 
Where soft emotion is expressed, 
Still dwell upon those features rare, 


With tenderness and hope impressed. 
® 


Though her affection’s opening flower, 
Reserves its fragrance to reward 

The youth, who, in the nuptial hour, 
Shall reign supreme “ her bosom’s lord.” 


A bright, bewitching bloom remains, 
Still to her form attraction lends, 

Hier cheek its vestal glow retains, 

And purity with sweetness blends. 
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But though that eye of dazzling beam, 
That lovely cheek’s enchanting hue 

Display each feeling’s faintest gleam, 
To nature and to passion true ; 


Can these with Mary’s voice compare? 
Her dulcet tones and syren song, 
That melody which floats in air 
And steals the raptur’d soul along. 


Oft when the vesper planet reigns, 
Iiluming night with splendors pale, 
Fancy might feign such plaintive strains 

To linger in the sighing gale. 


Or sounds so sweet, perchance, might flow 
From some chaste conyent’s sacred shrine, 
Where nuns with holy fervour glow, 
And virgins chant their hymns divine. 


Yes! could we hear the anthem swell, 
When some pure spirit wings its flight: 

Some sainted sister’s requiem knell, 
Which wafts the soul to realms of light, 


Then should we think ’twas Mary sung 
Of pray’r and praise, and sins forgiv’n ; 
While angels o’er the minstrel hung, 
To guide the seraph notes to heaven. 


New-York, 1810. E. 


APOSTROPHE OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF E. C. AET. VY. 


VOL. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


DEAR LITTLE INNOCENT! thy artless smile, 
Thy prattling tongue, so sweet, so voluble, 
Full oft have sooth’d the weary hours 

That press the mother’s heart. Deceitful Hope 
In Expectation’s fondest dreams, had smiled 
On thy fair promise! But thou hast left us! 

Ill. 3 I 
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Like a cold frost: that nips the tender bud, 
DeratH, with relentless hand thy thread hath cut; 
And bade Affliction mourn thy early loss. 
His rapid march thy beauty could not stay 
Nor thy infantile smile his purpose move. 

No more thine eyes with liquid lustre shine, 
Thy little hands their faery skill have lost, 
And mute is now the tongue that charmed o/d age, 
And won with fond delight, the ears of all. 
With heart untainted by Corruption’s ways 
Thy spirit upward soars to seats of bliss 
Where no rude cares molest: where endless joys 
Bright and unmixed shall greet thy happy flight 
To realms, where all the weary are at rest 


And wicked men no longer frersecute ! 


Baltimore, March 5, \809. SEDLE¥. 








THE LAUGHING WORLD. 


Before either the chirfing, or the classical reader peruses the 


following, let him run to his bookcase and turn to that far famed ode 
of Gray entitled The Fatal Sisters. We think this Parody for a 
mere magazine effusion is something more than tolerable. It is very 


melodious and poetical. The allusions to the London fire offices 


will not be unintelligible here, for Philadelphia has her Phoenix. 


Our readers may rest assured that it is much pleasanter, as well as 


wiser to smile at such merriment as the following than to frown at 


the dulness of our neighbours, the dulness of the times, or the dul- 
ness of the day. Editor. 





THE FIRE OFFICES, A PARODY. 


Now in robe of bombazeen 

Sable Night enshrouds the air, 
Coaches, “ few and far between,” 
Rattle through the darkened square. 
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Where the million lately trod 
Now the watchman seeks to tame 
‘Votaries of the reeling god, 
Daughters of the Paphian dame. 


Hark! an echoing scream I hear, 
Harbinger of blows and battle— 

Guardians of the night draw near, 
Summon’d by the watchman’s rattle: 


In a hack, that carries four, 
Slow I move the streets along, 
‘Tree,* that once a monarch bore, 
Forms the axle stout and strong, 


Pelican, embowell’d maid, 
Eagle, Rock and Atlas see, 
Followers of the insurance trade, 
Hark! they sing the mournful glee. 


Ere the shades of night retire 
Wheels shail rattle, engines shake, 

Streets and lanes reecho “ fre,” 
Wakers bawl and sleepers wake. 


Vulcan, fir'd with deadly hate, 
Limps to Lemnos back again: 

Where we nail our brazen plate, 
Roars th’ Ignipotent in vain. 


Now the engines ranged complete, 
Bid the pagan god retire ; 

Phoenix, pride of Cockspur street, 
With thy pinions shroud the fire. 


We the pipes to Fortune give, 
Ours to quell each anxious throb; 
Firemen roar out “ By your leave,” 
Clear the streets, and duck the mob. 


Tides, which late the plugs confin’d. 
Underground, unknown to fame, 

Now, in many a kennel join’d, 
Tumble to the banks of Thame. 
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Low in sleep see olla lie, 
Dreaming of Peruvian dames; 
Wake! to Covent Garden hie, 
See thy theatre in flames. 








Long its loss shall London rue, 
Sing its dirge in Drury Lane, 

Ne’er again its likeness view, - 
Till they build it up again. 


O’er the choak’d piazza wide 
Banners sleep with Moon and Sun; 
Firemen, point the irriguous tide, 
Firemen, cease, the mischief’s done. 


Sisters! each inspect hetbook, 
Some will wail and #me will frisk, 

Wo to those who premiums took, 
Happy, who declined the risk. 


Mortals who remain in doubt, 
Wisdom learn from what ye view, 
And if your policies be out 
Quick your policies renew. 


Hence! to guard your household store, 
Goods and chattels keep secure, 

Each produce the unwilling ore, 
Hurry, hurry, to insure. 








THE SENTENTIOUS WORLD. 


Mr. OupscHooL, 


The other day while examining the contents of an oid pocket 
book I came across the following communication. It appears to be 
made up of selections from various authors; the greater part of the 
sentences however, seem to be taken from the Spectator. If, under 
these circumstances, you think the paper entitled to a place, in the 
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sententious department of your Port Folio, you will oblige, by in- 
serting it, your obedient servant 





EXcERPTA. 


Just praise is a debt, but flattery is a present. 
The hours of a wise man are lengthened by his ideas; those of a fool by 


his passions. 


Never praise yourself with compliments which may be applied to others * 


with more advantage. 
When you fall into a man’s conversation, the first thing you should consi- 


der is, whether he has a greater inclination to hear you, than that you should 
hear him. 

No man heartily hates him at whom he can laugh. 

Light sorrows speak—great grief is dumb. 

Never use unnecessary proofs in an indisputable point. 

Better one thorn pulled out, than all remain. 

He who is a troublesome companion to himself, will never be an agreeable 
one to others. 

A man should never be too much addicted to any one thing. 

Express your sentiments with brevity.* 

A man’s first care should be to avoid the reproach of his own heart—his 
next to escape the censure of the world. 

If a great deal of knowledge is not capable of making a man wise, it has a 
natural tendency to make him vain and arrogant. 

Every person should obtain, if possible, a disposition to be pleased. 

An ingenious mechanic, who employs his time in constructing puppet 
shows, is like Swift making riddies. 

If J am to suffer I would rather it should be from the paw of a lion, than 
the hoof of an ass. 

Hypocrites are of two kinds—the modish or fashionable, and the vulgar or 
common. The first endeavours to appear more vitious than he really is; the 
other wishes to seem more virtuous. 

An author should take all methods to humble himself in the opinion he 
has of his own performances. 

It is a certain sign of an ill heart, to be inclined to defamation. 





* Indeed, Mr. Oldschool, I am so much in favour of this maxim, that I 
think with the celebrated Butler that 
“ Brevity is very good 
* When w’are, or are not understood.” 
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SARCASM. 








We seldom find 
Much sense with an exalted fortune joined. 
As the world leads we follow. 
There is nothing that we receive with so much reluctance as advice. 
It is a difficult matter to praise most men without putting them out ef 





countenance. 








SARCASM. 


Some of Mr. Wordsworth’s earlier effusions of poetical geniiis 
were certainly not unworthy of the muse. But, of late, he has ex- 
tended so far his theory of simplicity in writing, that it degenerates 
into burlesque and puerility. Some wag thus scoffs at the poet. 

EpiTor. 


SIMPLICITY, IN IMITATION OF MR. WORDSWORTH. 


Sime “y is a characteristic of the highest species of poetry. Now no one 
has carted the simple so far as Mr. Wordsworth, and as I hold it good gense 
to imitate perfection, I have taken him for my model. The piece in which these 
lines occur has given most uneasiness to my Ambition: 


Violets, do what they will 
. Withered on the ground must lie: 
Daisies will be daisies still; 
Daisies they must live and die: 
Fill your lap and fill your bosom, 
Only spare the strawberry blossom. 
Vol. H, p. 116. 


I fear much lest some little meaning which may have crept into my verses, 
through the want of habit, should prove destructive of that exquisite simpligi- 
ty at which I aim. But what scholar is not inferior to the master? what copy 
falls not short of the original? 


Fair women win the hearts of men, 
Men, the hearts of women too; 
It has been so, the Lord knows when 
What then can the poor things do? 



































IRONY.. 439 








Their blue eyes will be blue eyes still, 
Will have fire, and lips will warm, 

Lips will be lips, say what they will, 
And to kiss them, where’s the harm? 


To church, to marry, fair one, go, . 
Bells in belfries toll ding, dong, 

If your mother did not so, 
Then your mother, child, was wrong. 








IRONY. 
RULES FOR POLITE BEHAVIOUR. 


To tell your dreams and other whimsies of your brain has a delightful ef- 
fect in company, and comes with particular grace from an old maiden aunt or 
cousin. 

In the same way, long histories of battles, murders, executions, which 
happened in your remembrance, gives an agreeable variety to conversation. 

If you should be required to sing in a convivial party, the goodc _“‘tties 
of Robin Hood, or Death and the Lady will serve admirably well. 

In all conversations, studiously avoid brevity. If you have a good thing to 
say, the more you make of it the better; never mind people yawning, they en- 
courage that practice through mere envy. 

If a person for whom you bear any respect hesitate in conversation, and 
says I want a— a— a—, interrupt him with I know, my good fellow, what you 
were going to say, though at the same time you know nothing at all about it. 

It is very amusing to perplex any one by reviving some affair that does not 
altorether appear to his advantage; as, for instance, entering into a long his- 
tory of crim. con. to a man who has recently parted with his wife, or a disser- 
tation on the striking of a docket to a man who was lately a bankrupt. 

If you be a man of fortune, mixed with a tolerable portion of assumed con- 
sequence, and, at the same time, wishing to display your wit, invite some de- 
pendant to dine with you; no matter what his talents, so that he be poor, and 
in some degree at your command: in that case, play upon him, like a musical 
instrument. During the time he is partaking of your bounty, should he have 

spirit to retort, by some haughty expressive look, convince him of the humble 
situation in which he is placed; giving broad hints that if he does not put up 


With the display of your infinite humour, that he shall not be again invited ¢ to 
the honours of your table. 
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LEVIT Y—EPIGRAMS. 











LEVITY. 
Magni stat nominis umbra. 


Proud as a peer, poor as a bard, 

A lonely Spaniard, late one night, 
Knocked at a tavern door, so hard, 

It roused the family in.a fright. 
Up sprung the host from his bedside— 
. Open the chamber window flew, 





Who’s there ?>—what boisterous hand, he cried, 


Makes at my gate this loud ado? 
Here is, the stately Spaniard said, 
Don Lopez Rodriguez Alonzo 
Pedrillo Gusman Alvarade 
Jago Miguel Alphonzo 
Antonio Diego—Hold, hold, hold! 
Exclaimed the landlord, pray forbear, 
For half the numbers you have told 
I have not half a bed to spare. 
Sir, quoth the don, tis your mistake, 
If names for men, of course you count: 
Though long the illustrious list I make 
In me still centres all the amount. 
Worn down, with tramping many a mile, 
Don Lopez Rodriguez Pedrillo, 
With all the etceteras of his style, 
Will sleep upon a single pillow. 








EPIGRAMS. 


Some men there are two wives would crave, 
Their appetite is such; 

Not so with me, but one I have, 
Yet find that one too much. 


Dear Fabius, me, if well you know, 
You ne’er will take me for your foe; 
If right yourself you comprehend, 
¥ou ne’er will take me for your friend. 
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